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[PUBLIC SCHOOL .. _. 
BOXING COMPETITIONS 


UPERIOR persons have spoken with serene scorn of late 
concerning the discussions of head-masters in conference, 
vowing that, if the said head-masters had nothing better 

to talk about than the possible risks attendant upon public 
school boxing competitions at Aldershot, they might as well have 
stayed at home or have started for the Riviera. In the interests 
of parents, male or female, we raise an emphatic protest. They 
hand over their sons to the head-masters of the public schools for 
the training of their minds and their bodies; and the boys are 
then under the absolute control of the head-masters for the 
greater part of the year. It is the head-master, not the parent, 
who decides what course of study a boy shall pursue, what 
proportion shall be observed between the hours allotted to 
brain work, to organised play, which is body work, and to mere 
leisure. He, subject no doubt to medical advice in individual 
cases, settles which games shall be compulsory and which shall 
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be voluntary, what kinds of matches with other schools shall be 
permitted, and what shall be forbidden. His authority extends 
even to the holidays, and is exercised on occasion in relation to 
acts done in the holidays. For example, we have known 
an occasion on which several members of a great public school 
found the gates closed to them for no other reason than that— 
with the full sanction of their parents, but in disobedience to the 
express commands of their schoolmaster—they took part in a 
cricket match at Lord’s against boys of another public school. 
The head-master of a prosperous school has within his sphere 
authority more absolute than any other man in England. That 
head-masters assembled for the interchange of ideas should 
discuss examinations and new Latin Grammars and things is no 
doubt good; but it is no less good that they should consider also 
that physical training upon which robust Englishmen set great 
store. Finally, when the question for debate is whether certain 
inter-school competitions are or are not unduly dangerous to life 
and limb, the subject is not only worthy of consideration, but 
also one which schoolmasters are under a paramount obligation 
to weigh with anxious care. To put it bluntly, parents as a 
body are content that their sons should run as much risk as is 
necessary to the making of a man, but they are entitled to 
demand that schoolmasters shal! consider carefully whether this 
or that form of competition is unnecessarily liable to lead to the 
making of a corpse. 

The immediate cause of the debate was to be found no 
doubt in the fatal results which have followed recently from the 
administration of the ‘“‘ knock-out”? blow in glove-fights at the 
National Sporting Club. If a light-weight boxer in London, 
without infringement of the rules and without murderous 
intention, can deal his opponent a blow which clearly causes 
death, there is no prima facie reason why a similar fatality should 
not follow upon an encounter between two lusty schoolboys at 
Aldershot. One death raises the problem, several deaths cause 
it to cry aloud for solution. The Reverend the Honourable 
Edward Lyttelton, head-master of Haileybury, was one of the 
first head-masters to act upon his appreciation of the importance 
of the question by forbidding his boys to compete at Aldershot 
any longer. That he was the head-master to take this strong 
step is significant. A typical member of a family which excels 
in all manly pastimes, he has the counsel of an assistant-master 
who understands boxing thoroughly, and the Haileybury boys 
have, it is well known, done remarkably well at Aldershot. He 
was the last man in the world to take the step needlessly or 
without strong reason; and if he took it in the interests of the 
safety of his boys, it became a matter of urgent necessity that 
other head-masters should consider their position. Moreover, 
the debate which followed was most curiously justified by the 
crudity of the views which were expressed. It showed that 
head-masters had much to learn. Not only did benevolent 
gentlemen declare that the ‘“‘ knock-out” blow ought to be 
abolished and penalised, on which suggestion a word will be 
written presently, but also they delivered themselves of amusing 
suggestions concerning the relative value of attack and defence. 
Marks, it was urged earnestly, should be assigned for defence 
rather than for attack. Truly the classic phrase, ‘‘ the noble art 
of self-defence,” has much to answer for. It really means the 
art which enables a man to defend himself if he is attacked ; but 
defence, once it becomes necessary, must take, more often than 
not, the form of attack. The boxer may avoid blows by activity, 
he may ward off many by skill, but he must hit out and hit 
hard if his defence is to be effectual. Occupat Alcides—school- 
masters will understand—Hercules hits the monster Cacus in the 
mouth before Cacus has time to hit him; attack and defence 
cannot be separated when once the conflict has begun; the one 
is part of the other. 

We shall not attempt to pronounce judgment on the ques- 
tion whether the school competitions ought to be encouraged; 
but, none the less, there is occasion for one or two observations 
which may throw some light on the subject. Several kinds of 
blow may be “ knock-out ” blows—that is to say, may incapaci- 
tate a competitor from going on; but the commonest kind of 
‘*‘ knock-out” blow, and far the most dangerous, is that in which 
the gloved fist is delivered on the point of the jaw. It is impos- 
sible, so long as the laws of boxing remain reasonable, to penalise 
this blow absolutely, because, as often as not, the striker is not 
more responsible than the stricken man (who is not a statue) 
for the precise spot on which the blow falls. But, beyond ques- 
tion, it is a very dangerous blow, and, curious though the 
observation may seem, the use of gloves, no matter how well 
padded, aggravates the danger. The pugilist of old times had 
to think about his knuckles and his eyes; the gloved boxer 
of to-day need not trouble himself about either. The gloves 
save both from injury. With the bare fists there was much 
breaking of the skin and flowing of blood; but the force of the 
blow was not more than, probably not equal to, that of the blow 
of the gloved fist, which is some ounces heavier than the hand, 
and is never bruised. Now it is not the surface which is injured 
by a blow upon the point of the jaw ; the seat of injury is far away 
in the brain, upon which the other end of the jawbone causes a 
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thrust to be-delivered. Candidly, we see no way in which this risk 

can be entirely eliminated, but it might be very substantially 

reduced by a compulsory return to the methods of the old style. 

Boxing is valuable for purposes of self-defence only if the boxer 

uses his gloved hands as he would use his bare fist if occasion 

arose. ‘“ Position and style,” says Mr. J. B. Angle, ‘were the first 

things an old-time professor imparted to his pupils. The object 

of the modern school of boxers seems to be, in too many instances, 

to endeavour by hook hits and swinging blows to daze an. 
antagonist, risking in the process the reception of hits which, if 
made with the bare knuckles, could not but stop the most thorough 

glutton for punishment.” To penalise the ‘knock-out’ blow 
would be absurd, since it may be inflicted in good style and 
yet accidentally ; but every step towards penalising the vicious 
modern style, which is prolific of “knock-out” blows, is to be 
heartily encouraged. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 
M RS. MOLYNEUX, whose portrait forms our frontis- 


piece of this week, is well known in Society. She is 

the wife of Major-General W. C. F. Molyneux. Their 
town house is 16, Prince of Wales’s Terrace, Kensington, and 
their country home is The Thatched House, Wargrave-on- 
Thames. 








Qid Age Pensions, although parties and_ individual 

members of them differ upon them in matters of detail. 
No man denies that, if a system could be devised which secured 
a pittance for old age without involving excessive expense to an 
over-burdened exchequer, or casting the taint of pauperism upon 
the recipient, it would be a great advantage to the country. In 
these circumstances the Sfectator comes forward with a moderate 
suggestion well worthy of attention. Let 5s. per week be pay- 
able to every man not paying income tax after he attains the age 
of 75 years. The plain advantages of such a system are that it 
would not cost too much, that without including the rich it would 
include many persons who are not paupers, that it would relieve 
the friendly societies. Moreover, in an Arcadian article appear- 
ing elsewhere in the same number, an incidental argument in 
favour of such a system appears in a very cogent form; for we 
know the pathetic circumstances indicated to be of frequent 
occurrence. 


A LL parties are equally interested in the vital question of 





The other article is entitled ‘Old Age in the Village” and 
depicts ‘‘ Willum,” the ancient labourer, and his grievances 
suffered in respect of membership of a club. Wecannot improve 
upon the language. ‘‘ Willum’s ” wife was dead: 


‘* She’d bin dead some nine months when I went in to pay my club as I’d 
a-belonged to fur six-an’-farty ’ear, When I got ther’, the man as takes 
the money, ’ee sez to ma, ‘ We’ve made a noo rule, an’ if so be as you 
wants to bide in this year club, you’ll ha’ to paay three pun’ down, then 
you can bide in’t as long as you live.’ I began to shuck and trimble, fur 
wher’ was I to git such a comenjous lot o’ money? But parson, ’ee gin ma 
summat, an’ ’ee wrote out a paper so as I could goo round the village 
-a-c’llectin’ ; one way an’ another I scrambled up it an’ took it to the man, 
but ’twarn’t a mossel 0’ use, fur, sez ’ee, ‘ You can keeup yer money; we 
made another rule a few days since, as no one can’t bide in the club arter 
such an age, an’ you be wover’t I reckon.’ So ’ee turned ma from the 
dooer, and back I come all ’mazed an’ ’founded, wi’ the tears a-runnin’ 
down my cheeks; since then, ’stead o’ five shillin’ a-wik, I’ve ’ad but two, 
an’ two loaves—that’s the “lowance, ’ee knaws. They ’ucked three or 
fower on us ole chaps out o’ club so as ’ee shouldn’t bust. Ah, ’twur a 
blow, a crool blow.” 


Yes, a very cruel and dishonest blow which is inflicted, in 
trade unions as well as rural clubs, far more often than is 
generally known. To it old age pensions of the kind described 
would put an end, and if they put an end to some of the clubs 
incidentally there would be no great harm done, 
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Elsewhere in the Spectator will be found a letter dealing with 
a nasty but unavoidable subject. Sir William Broadbent and 
others have called attention to “the filthy and unnecessary habit 
of expectoration ” in public, and for that matter in private also. 
It is now distinctly proved that this habit is not only disgusting, 
but also dangerous to health, since it spreads consumption The 
temporary remedy suggested is the provision of spittoons in 
public vehicles and buildings. We are compelled to use the horrid 
word because, unlike the coal-scuttle, which the auctioneer calls 
purdonium, the spittoon can boast no euphemistic synonym. It 
may not be generally known that in Wales, where both the 
practice and phthisis are sadly prevalent, it is not unknown for 
these vessels to be provided in country churches, But the true 
cure is in the eradication of the vicious habit, towards which 
rural schoolmasters might do a good deal by resolute insistence 
that it is a punishable practice, and not a manly accomplishment. 
Americans are as bad as Welshmen, worse they could not be, in 
this respect. 





An Amurath an Amurath succeeds. Sir Henry Hawkins, a 
sound judge on the bench, and a shrewd judge of racing, retires 
to his repose, and accepts a peerage.. Mr. Bucknill, Q.C., 
the representative of a great sporting constituency, and himself 
formerly no mean performer as a steeplechase rider, is chosen to 
fill the vacant place.. This time, at any rate, Lord Halsbury 
has made an unexceptionable selection, for Mr. Bucknill is a 
distinctly good lawyer, who has practised in many branches of 
the law, and he is a man of the world. This latter qualifi- 
tion is of real value, as may be seen readily from the innocence 
in matters well known to all men off the bench which is some- 
times shown by those who sit in judgment. That innocence is 
sometimes assumed; it was often so assumed by Hawkins J. 
But the little hypocrisy was necessary in the interests of other 
judges who knew nothing outside the law. It was an unselfish 
manifestation of brotherly spirit. 

There will be very many of the readers of Country LiFe 
who will sympathise deeply with Mr. Alfred Lubbock in the sad 
death of his son, killed while hunting with the Belvoir one day 
last week. Mr. Alfred Lubbock’s name was a household word 
with the last generation of cricketers and lovers of every sport and 
pastime. The boy—for Mr. Robin Lubbock was only nineteen 
years of age—had no small share both of his father’s wonderfully 
good looks and wonderful faculty for games. It is a most cruel 
cutting short of a promising young life. Mr. Lubbock’s horse 
failed toclear a post and rails, and rolled heavily over on his rider, 
causing internal injuries from which there was never a hope that 
the lad could recover. 





We have referred before this in these notes to the cruel out- 
rages on keepers by the poachers’ hands that have been more than 
usually numerous of late. One of the latest of a fatal character 
took place at Hexham, where a keeper was shot to death, and 
so far we have not heard that there is even the stereotyped 
‘‘clue’”’ to his murderers. These villainous outrages seem on 
the increase, so that a keeper, even though he be a brave man, 
may well be inclined to ask himself whether the game is worth 
the candle—his profession worth its risks—as he reads of them ; 
but, on the other hand, the milder form of poaching—the poaching 
of the loafer, the tramp, the casual out of work man—was 
far less than usual last year.. From all parts of the country 
there is an agreeable consensus of report in that regard. We 
may attribute it, no doubt, to the open winter, that has made 
work plentiful, and to the generally ‘‘ booming” condition 
of things in the country. The amateur kind of poaching is 
generally an illustration of the maxim that ‘Satan finds 
work for idle hands to do.” In the open winters idle hands are 
not so many. 





All sportsmen will rejoice at the exemplary penalty which 
the Dunster magistrates have inflicted on the Porlock deer 
stealers. For a long time past a gang of men have from time to 
time shot deer in the Porlock district, and though the members 
of the gang have been perfectly well known, it has been impos- 
sible to get sufficient evidence to warrant a conviction. This 
autumn the gang have been unusually active, but both game- 
keepers and police have been on the alert, with the result that 
two men, Clatworthy and Moore, were caught red-handed. A 
shot was heard close by the covert, and the watchers converged 
on the spot and a few minutes afterwards arrested the two men ; 
one was carrying the stag’s head, the other was carrying the two 
guns. At the house of one of them were found three other men 
who notoriously belong to the gang, obviously waiting to assist 
in the disposal of the carcase. The head had been severed close 
to the shoulders, clearly showing that it was intended for preser- 
vation. That the poachers have been tempted to this course by 
some dealer in stags’ heads is clear, not only from the way the 
head was cut off, but also from the fact that the venison at this 
time of year is utterly uneatable. Under these circumstances 
the penalty of £20 or six weeks’ hard labour is none too severe, 
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Popular feeling in the district, especially amongst the 
labouring classes, who have all to gain and nothing to lose from 
stag-hunting, is much excited, and universal is the regret that 
the other members of the gang as well as the receiver were not 
caught also, The law on the subject of deer stealing is in a very 
confused and unsatisfactory condition, and varies considerably 
from the ordinary law as to poaching, but its efficacy is some- 
what lessened by the intricacies introduced into some of the 
sections in reference to ‘“forests,’’ ‘chases,’ and purlieus. 
Section 14 of the Larceny Act is, however, quite clear, and 
under this these particular offenders have got their deserts. 

In spite of the average Englishman’s poor opinion of the 
Frenchman who goes out for /a chasse, they do things in the 
shooting way in certain places on the Continent on a scale that 
is quite unknown to us. From Paris itself it is possible to go 
out by special train—always provided you have the requisite 
invitation—and take part in a day's sport, of which the first 
event, and one of the chief events in the day, is a formidable 
déjeuner. That ceremony at length concluded, /a chasse commences. 
Each gun is accommodated with a chair in his butt, and a foot- 
warmer. The beaters begin their work, and forthwith send 
streaming past the shooters such numbers of pheasants, red- 
legged partridges, and hares, that the result of some two hours’ 
shooting (for that is about as much as they can spare for /a chasse) 
is something ‘like 200 head to. the gun. And they shoot 
in this manner and on this scale about once a fortnight. It is 
true that thiszis not altogether a French shoot, for it is owned 
and organised by an Anglo-Saxon, an American; but it so 
happens that it takes place on French soil. The conditions are 
so artificial, that perhaps with unlimited expenditure they could 
be reproduced anywhere. 


One of the features of this surprising shoot, and the one 
that perhaps is most surprising to the British shooter, is the 
undeviating way in which the pheasants come on to the guns, 
not swerving at all at the sight of the butts or sound of the firing. 
This, too, is a matter susceptible of explanation at the price of a 
small largess to subordinates. Twice a week, may be, they 
have what they are pleased to call a chasse blanche, a terrific battue 
with blank cartridges. The pheasants are driven over the butts 
exactly as if real business were intended. On arriving at the 
butts the birds are saluted with much firing, but it is all powder 
and no shot. It is innocuous fire; and the birds thence gain 
confidence, and come on with no less courage when the shot is in 
the charge. But it is a plan that does not dispose them to high 
flight, and for the most part they are poor birds to shoot. Ten 
thousand birds are reared and turned out at the beginning of the 
season, and to keep up the numbers 500 a fortnight are imported 
from England and turned down. This is certainly magnificent ; 
it may be permitted one to doubt whether it is sport. 

Another item sometimes on the programme is a hare drive. 
The singular thing that will strike the English gunner on taking 
up his position over against the hillside from which it is proposed 
to drive the hares is that not a single hare is to be seen moving 
on it. No sooner, however, is the signal given (and all signals 
and orders to the beaters are here given by sound of the horn— 
an infinitely preferable instrument to the human vocal chords) 
than the whole hillside seems to be crawling with them. Again 
the explanation is simple; the hares have been kept penned up 
like sheep till the moment of driving began. Then they are 
driven forward by the beaters, clad in a red uniform—again a 
good device, for it gives no chasseur a passable excuse for 
shooting them—and the slaughter begins. We wish we could 
see all beaters, and especially beaters in coverts, clad in red, or 
in white smocks, which are cheaper and more English. We 
should then hear of fewer accidents to these unfortunates. For 
the rest, it is perhaps as well that we do not seek to emulate 
these artificial battues. 

There is no doubt that great numbers of the multitudes of 
wood-pigeons that have lately infested all our forests and 
plantations are foreign birds, birds that have come over from 
the Continent, in all probability attracted by the enormous 
crop of acorns that our oak trees have yielded. The acorns, 
indeed, have caused the death of many a good sheep in the 
Eastern Counties, and, doubtless, in other parts as well. The 
pigeons, however, thrive on them, and so do the wild duck. 
There are some connoisseurs who claim that they can tell the 
difference between the foreign and the English pigeons by the 
shape of the wing, or some such distinction too subtle for the 
comprehension of the uninitiated. In any case, it seems sure 
enough that a large’proportion of the pigeons are visitors, and it is 
comforting to the farmer to reflect that in all likelihood they have 
not ‘‘ come to stay.” 





It has always been our intention to explain our policy of 
bestowing next to no attention upon football matches other than 
those of international or inter-University or really amateur 
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character; not that we have any reason to suppose that the 
omission has been »ther than pleasing to our readers. The 
following extract froin the Yorkshire Post of Saturday last affords 
to our minds an ample explanation of our attitude : 
“ YORKSHIRE RUGBY UNION. 

‘*A meeting of the committee of this union will be held at the Green 
Dragon Hotel, Leeds, on Tuesday, January 3rd, at 6.15 p.m. Business : 

** Minutes, covrespondence, minutes of competitions, and treasurer’s accoun’s. 

** Kilbank (Keighley), fighting. Mr. E. Green. 

«J. W. Glew (Keighley) and W. Walker (Shipley), striking. Mr. G. FE. 
Kinder. 

‘* Bradley (Guiseley), striking. Mr. G. J. Hartley. 

‘*D. Mond (Hebden Bridge), bad language. Mr. J. Moran. 

‘© W,. Chalker (Sharlston), kicking. Mr. J. Roberts. 

‘*T. Shuttle (Otley), kicking. Mr. A. Pickersgill. 

‘*Complaint by Kippax against Sharlston players. 

** Selection of team v. Cheshire, venue of match and arranzements. 

‘“ FE. ALDERSON, Hon. Sec.” 


On a future occasion the committee will probably be called upon 
to discuss the necessity of providing defensive armour for 
referees. 


Athletics also seem to be ina bad way. Not so long ago 
there was a huge list of suspensions of ‘‘ amateurs ” in England ; 
and last week the Scottish Amateur Athletic Association set 
about the business of ‘throughly purging its floor.” Sentence 
of permanent suspension was passed on no less than eight 
athletes, including several champions at various distances, and 
cne man who was ten mile, one mile, and half-mile amateur 
champion of Scotland. ‘ The charge against tlie men was that 
of conniving with professionals for the impersonation of amateurs 
in England and Ireland, and for betting transactions in connec- 
tion therewith.” The state of things here indicated is very 
unpleasant, but the penalty of suspension, not being fer col/., is 
inadequate. If these persons are guilty they have committed 
the misdemeanour, whenever they won, of obtaining money under 
false pretences, and they ought to be prosecuted and punished. 
As it is, at out of the way meetings they can, if they are the 
rascals the Scottish Amateur Athletic Association believes them 
to be, rake in many a dishonest penny and discourage much 
local talent. 

It was thought that the last discovery in ophthalmic surgery 
had been made in Minneapolis, where part of a rabbit's eye 
had been transplanted into the eye of a blind woman. But the 
Daily Mail has discovered on enquiry that the device is quite 
old, and subject to a considerable drawback. The rabbit's eye, 
of which the cornea alone is moved, will not serve the human 
patient for more than a week before it becomes quite opaque. 
This settles, more or less completely, the question of the value of 
rabbits’ eyes, although it may be imagined that to a blind man 
the joy of even one week of sight would be a boon beyond 
price. But, like the American traveller, there are many things 
that we ‘want to know.” Babies, we know, have perfect eyes, 
but they have to learn from experience before they can use them 
efficiently. Could the patient of Minneapolis see at once? Was 
her sight short or long? Why was a rabbit's eye chosen for the 
experiment? In fact the report gives much matter for thought. 











Photographic c ompetttion. | 











HE conductors of Country Lire, being in a-position ot 
great advantage for the appreciation of the merits of 
amateur artists in photography, have determined to do 

all that lies in their power to encourage the efforts of amateurs. 

They therefore offer a prize of £5 for the best set of photo- 
graphs illustrative of wintry scenes at or about an old country 
house. The photographs should be silver prints, preferably 
on printing-out paper, and not less than six in number, and must 
reach the offices of the paper on or before the 31st day of March, 
1899. They must be carefully packed, and addressed to the 
Editor in a parcel marked clearly on the outside with the words 
“Country Lire Photographic Competition.” Each individual 
photograph must also, for purposes of identification, be marked 
with the name and address of the competitor. 

The decision of the Editor in allotting the prize will be final 
and without appeal; and the Editor desires it to be known that in 
arriving at his decision he will take into particular consideration 
the important matter of choice of subject. Snow scenes, and 
hoar frost effects offer, in his opinion, great opportunities, and 
when episodes in the life of bird or beast can be introduced, the 
pictures will certainly be regarded with a favourable eye. 

The judgment of the Editor will be pronounced in the 
month of April, and the right of publishing reproductions of the 
winning pictures will bereserved. Apart from the prize-winning 
photographs, it is understood the Editor has the right to publish 
any photographs sent in upon payment of Ios. 6d. for each one 
used. 
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URING the second 
D week in December 
H.R.H. the Duke of 
York was the guest of the Earl 
of Leicester at Holkham Hall. 
Some of the scenes in the 
pheasant shooting at this 
famous Norfolk seat are given 
in the present number of 
Country Lirs. It is now a 
year since, by Lord Leicester's 
permission, a similar series of 
illustrations of the partridge 
driving, for which Holkham is 
so justly famous, appeared in 
these pages. We venture to 
think that those given to-day 
are of equal interest. The 
Duke of York is one of the 
finest and quickest shots in 
England, a tact of which the 
county of Norfolk, to which 
His Royal Highness more 
particularly belongs, is very 
properly proud. Holkham is, 
of all Norfolk sporting estates, 
the most anciently renowned, 
and the scene reproduced here 
of the heir to the throne stand- 
ing in Holkham Woods with 
the veteran Earl of Leicester 
by his side, the greatest ex- 
ponent of the “generalship” of 
partridge driving and pheasant 
shooting in this country, will 
appeal to all lovers of sport. 
Our illustrations speak for 
themselves, and many readers 
must be familiar with the de- 
scription in the Badminton series 
of how the Holkham pheasants 
are kept steadily ‘‘ moving on,” 
running, stopping, taking little 
flights, but never rising in 
numbers until they reach the 
celebrated Scarborough 
Clump. The Holkham 
estate has immense advan- 
tages as a pheasant preserve. 
This is largely due to the 
arrangement of the woods by 
the original designers of this 
demesne. They hada “clean 
sheet” to work upon, and 
when the woods were planted 
some century ago it was done 
on a scale only equalled by 
the size of the park and of the 
palace which it surrounds. 
The present Earl has 
added a very large amount of 
covert by planting the sand- 
hills which form the seaward 
frontier of Holkham; but this, 
though haunted by pheasants 
which stray across the marshes 
and down to the sand-hills, is 
not pheasant covert in the large 
sense. Neither is there any 
of the rough heath-land, 
peculiar to many parts of 
Norfolk, in which pheasants 
live naturally. Such ground 
abounds at Sandringham and 
in many of the sandy parts of 
the county, full of heather, 
pits, little copses, birch plan- 
tations, and pools of water, 
and there pheasants seem 
indigenous without artificial 
breeding. There are corners 
at Sandringham, for instance, 
which might be taken for bits 
of moor and bog at Murthly 
or some other favoured corner 
in Scotland. Holkham has 











nothing of all this. Its fame 
rests on its good light soil, its 
healthy «air, due partly to its 
nearness to sea and sands, and 
the massing of the woods 
round the park, the interior 
of which, instead of being an 
obstacle to game preserving, 
as grass parks often are, forcing 
the pheasants (if they are 
preserved near the house) to 
feed outside it, forms a great 
central attraction to game, 
which finds food and quiet 
mside it, and abundant shelter 
in the broad woods by which 
it is belted. The arrangement 
of the home coverts is simple 
enough ; its claim to distinction 
is the immense scale on which 
it is planned. The park con- 
tains about 1,500 acres, or 
24 square miles. Round this 
runs a great wood, protected 
on the outer side by a wall, 
but having on the inner side 
this picturesque feature—that 
in parts the park runs right 
in among the tree trunks, and 
one sees hundreds of pheasants 
feeding in this semi-open space. 
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The depth of this belt varies, but its general form, and the position 
of the woods and clumps within the park, may be judged from the 


plan which illustrates 
this article. On the 
side furthest from the 
sea the land rises 
gradually, and on 
these heights is 
Scarborough Wood 
and the famous 
Scarborough Clump, 
towards which the 
pheasants are driven 
halfway round the 
park, starting from the 
western front. Inside 
the park is the 
model farm. This has 
arable fields, yielding 
abundance of ground 
suitable both for part- 
ridges and pheasants 
to scratch and feed on, 
and some other de- 
tached arable fields 
draw the pheasants 
inside. Along the 
whole north front is a 
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great fringe of marsh, down the dykes of which the pheasants 


love to wander. 
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Outside, on the east and south, are wide 
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turnip, and clover fields, and in the centre of the 
northern side is the lake sanctuary, crowded with duck and 


wildfowl. The park 
itself is full of oak and 
ilex, and these (mainly 
oak) form the bulk of 
the woods. Scotch fir 
is also abundant, and 
gives a warm and 
beautiful look to the 
‘ines of covert. These 
are also famous for 
woodcock, though 
their times and seasons 
are rather uncertain. 
Our first illustration 
shows a scene on the 
fringe of the park, with 
a narrow belt of oaks 
growing in the rough 
natural grass of this 
part of the beat. This 
grass is always full of 


hares. The party are 
WAITING FOR’ THE 
START, while the 


beaters have gone far 
down to the left. 


There is plenty of shooting during the long drive of birds on the 
way round to Scarborough Clump, and our next scenes deal with 


this part of the day’s sport. 
Tue Duke oF York is FIRING 
ar A Woopcock. Beside him 
stands Lord Leicester. 

Lorp LeEIcEsTER SEES A 
Hare and points to it, just as 
the Duke of York has emptied 
his first barrel at another. 
With this we may contrast the 
scene outside the covert, where 
the main rise of pheasants 
takes place. Lorp LEICESTER 
AT SCARBOROUGH CLuMmP is 
watching the shooting as the 
high pheasants come overhead. 
Lorp Coke is waiting for a 
high bird, almost the first 
which has been flushed in his 
direction. THe DuKeor York 
CHANGING GuNS was taken 
during a big rise, in which 
a score of birds were crossing 
almost at the same moment. 
Everyone is looking at a 
different pheasant, but the 
principal actor knows already 
which he is going to take 
next. Prince ADOLPHUS OF 
Teck kills a high bird straight 
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over his head, and the scene as THE 
AMMUNITION-CART arrives (on the 
second day) shows Lord Leicester 
seated by the road in an interval of 
the day’s work. 

Shooting began on Tuesday, 
December 13th. The guns were 
H.R.H. the Duke of York, H.S.H. 
Prince Adolphus of Teck, Lord 
Cobham, the Earl of Dartmouth, Mr. 
Bromley Davenport, M.P., the 
Marquess of Winchester, Sir C. Cust, 
Mr. Tryon, Major Hon. W. Coke, the 
Hon. A. Coke, the Hon. T. Coke, 
Viscount Coke, the Hon. E. Coke, 
and the Hon. J. Coke. At 10.30 a 
move was made to the West Lodge. 
A reference to the plan (for which, as 
well as for suggestive notes on ‘the 
sport enjoyed, we are indebted to Mr. 
Alexander J. Napier) will show not 
only the point of departure, but the 
whole of the perfectly -thought-out 
scheme of operations for this and the 
three following days. It is, we believe, 
the most satisfactory illustration ever 
given of the combinations necessary 
for shooting on such a scale as that 
which is customary at Holkham. 

The ground to be beaten forms Copyright 
one continuous covert, and the object 
was to drive every pheasant, if possible, into Scarborough 
Clump, at the south-east corner of Scarborough Wood. Owing 
to the wonderfully mild autumn and the absence of frost, 
there was still leaf on the trees, and in places it was very 
thick on the under covert. Some fears were expressed that the 
pheasants would not run forward; but a master hand was in 
charge of affairs. No one in England knows better than Lord 
Leicester how to coax pheasants to do what he wants them to. 
His knowledge of the birds and of how to persuade them is so 
great that it is quite possible that he might be able to achieve 
what has always been credited to his powers by a figure of 
speech, and drive them into his billiard-room. 

Half of Obelisk Wood, and the five clumps between it and 
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the great boundary coverts, had already been driven into the 
ground to be shot over. The parts of the coverts driven early in 
the morning before shooting began are marked in the plan with 
crosses. The start, also marked, when the guns join to take 
part in the main business of the day, is also noted for each 
day, and the point of the final flush is shown by a dark patch, 
with square dots representing the guns. 

Through the covert runsa broad drive, and here H.R.H. the 
Duke of York walked with Lord Leicester, knocking over the 
hares and an occasional rabbit as they endeavoured to cross the 
ride. No pheasants are allowed to be shot until just before 
reaching the Clump. It must be rather tantalising to the guns 
to have fine rocketing pheasants turn back over them and not 
be able to shoot; if, however, this 
were allowed, it would occasion a great 
loss of time and also the searching of 
the whole beat for lost game the next 
dav, which is not desirable. On reach- 
ing the Fox Covert—a spinney of thick 
hazel bushes—a favourite ground for 
woodcock (which, however, on this 
day were not.greatly in evidence), a 
burst of pheasants—some say 200, 
probably half that number—broke back 
over the beaters and were lost for the 
day. Going on now slowly, with 
occasional cries of ‘*Go on on the 
right,” ‘‘ Hold hard on the left,” Scar- 
font cormene borough Wood was reached, anda little 

Slama further on lunch was taken, the guns, 
however, keeping their places and 
eating their lunch standing, the beaters 
the same. This spot will be found 
marked on the plan. Not much time 
was lost over lunch. And now comes 
the critical time of the day. In front 
of the guns, within a space of perhaps 
four or five acres, are at least a 
thousand pheasants. Will they be kind 
and go into the “‘ stop” over the road, 
or will they be perverse and come back 
over guns and beaters? During lunch- 
time the pheasants have had a much- 
needed rest, for it does not do to hurry 
them too much, for in that case they 
are very likely to break back. The 
great object i is to get them to run into 
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SKETCH PLAN OF HOLKHAM PARK. 
SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF BEATING FUR THREE DAYS' PHEASANT SHOOTING. 


the “ stop,” if possible. If once they get 
on the wing there is no telling exactly 
where they will go. 

The order is now given, ‘‘ Shoot 
cocks going back,” and, ‘‘ Make plenty 
of noise.’ Scarborough Wood is 
divided. by a road.- That part on the 
left has: now to be beaten, but no guns 
are drawn from the right for this 
purpose. Some of the house-party, and 
other friends of Lord Leicester’s for 
whom no place has been found up to 
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the present, take their guns, form in line with those on 
the right, and swing this portion round to the “stop.” 
And now the pheasants are to be seen crossing the road, 
running and flying like a swarm of bees going into a hive. It is 
a pretty sight, and not the least interesting from the spectators’ 
point of view. They went well into the Clump, obeying, as 
usual, Lord Leicester's compelling hand. At this moment the 
guns and beaters are out ; in front isthe well-known Scarborough 
Clump, the last pheasant has disappeared beneath its trees, and 
the keeper of the beat, to whom this is the great day of the year, 
feels a sense of relief and exultation. 

A few years ago a fox was seen to go right through the 
middle of the pheasants at the end of Scarborough Wood, and 
straight away into the Clump. The state of consternation into 
which this threw everyone, from the keepers to the pheasants 
themselves, may be imagined. But Reynard did not cause a 
disaster. There was a great commotion. Many pheasants took 
to the trees when he entered the Clump, and some remained 
there during the whole battue, complacently looking on while 
their brothers and sisters were being knocked over outside. On 
the day we are describing no such contvetemps took place, and 
with everything ready for the great event, and some thousand 
pheasants in the Clump, we may leave the party tor the day. 


(Zo be continued.) 





A‘ round the South Coast the Boxing Day competitions were played 
under rather severe conditions of heavy gale. The Hastings and St. 
Leonards Club had an open competition—open, that is, to amateurs 

of recognised clubs—but no very large or formidable force of visitors turned out. 

Mr. Il. L. Foster, of the Hastings Club, was the winner, with 86— r=25s, 

Dr. B. G. Frith, of Hastings, with 99—9=g0, and Mr. J. W. George, of the 

Stanmore Club, with 103—13=99, tieing for second place. Scores naturally 

were high under the conditions of stormy weather. 

At Tooting Bec the winners in the final heat of the foursomes tournament 
were Mr. D, F. Rawson and Mr. Allan George, who beat Mr. H. W. Beveridge 
and Mr. R. J. Robertson by two holes. The Tooting Bec Club at Furzedown 
is being rather fluttered by rumours, if they be not something more, of the 
selling of the ground on which the course is laid out for building purposes. The 
lease has many years to run yet, but there is an option to terminate, which it 
is feared the owner may exercise, and so the club be deprived of a ground on 
which it has spent infinite care and a deal of money, so that it is now, in fairly 
dry weather, one of the best courses near London. But we can well believe 
tha it has more value for building purposes than any golf club could afford to give. 

A competition, we believe the first, on the ground of the new Willingdon 
Golf Club, laid out on Mr. Freeman Thomas’s property near Eastbourne, was 
held on the Monday and following days of the week after Christmas, and sup- 
ported chiefly by members of the Royal Eastbourne Club. The captain of the 
latter club, the Rev. H. Von E. Scott, won the prize on the first day rather 
easily with a scratch score of 83, reduced by handicap allowance to 79. No 
other competitor sent in a gross score of less than 90, and the second place on 
the nett score list was taken by Mr. H. S. Gabbett and Mr. H. Matheson, 
tieing at 84, five strokes beh nd the winner. On playing off for second place, 
the former won. On the following days the play was by tournament, and the 
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final heat was left to be played off by Mr. T. Simpson and Mr. C. A. Leatham, 
the former, whose handicap is three, against Mr. Leatham’s ten, winning by two 
holes. 

There were three days’ play at the Christmas meeting of the Royal Isle of 
Wight Club, where Major Lamont was in very good form. On the Monday he 
made a very good first round ; but a poor second put him out of the running. 
The prize, given by Mr. F. G. Fisher, was for the best nett return over thirty- 
six holes, and Mr. Alexander and Mr. A. F. Brown were equal first at 192. 
On the Tuesday the wind blew harder than on the Monday, and Major Lamont’s 
scratch score of 94 was good enough to sweep the board of scratch and handicap 
prizes. Mr. Frank Hardcastle had second best nett score with 110—15=—95. 
The Wednesday of the meeting gave players a better chance, and several came. 
in some holes up to Bogey. The winner was the Rev. C. W. Horsburgh, with 
three up, Major Lamont, with two up, taking second place. 

At Eas‘bourne, at the end of the week, golf was not much more pleasant. 
There was a stiff wind on both days of the meeting ; on the Friday it was very 
cold, and on the Saturday very wet. Mr. Horace Hutchinson, with 82 and 81, 
had the best gross return on each day of the meeting, and tied with Mr. Godby 
and Mr. Spencer for the best nett aggregate. Mr. Godby’s winning score of 80 
on the second day was a specially fine one, his handicap being five strokes only, 
and the weather all that was abominable. It was at the same nett score that 
Mr. Bookless won on the first day of the meeting, three ti ing for second plice 
at nett 82, Mr. J. S. Beale, with 89—10=79, won the Forest Low Cup of 
the Royal Ashdown Forest Club, Mr. J. F. Gordon, with 89-—-7—82, coming in 
second to him. Mr. Reade’s 85 was the lowest scratch return. A foursome 
handicap competition against Bogey, held at the sme meeting, was won by Mr. 
Scrutton and Mr. Tucker, who received nine from the Bogey score and finished 
all even. 
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AM five years old now, and my name is Ruffino, but I was 
not always the lucky dog I am to-day. I began life in a 
humble way in the stables, as the property of a French 
jobmaster, and with no more individuality about me than 
was summed up in the simple name of Black. It was quite 
unnecessary to mention it, for that I was as black as your 
hat, from my nose to my tail, was an obvious fact to the most 
casual observer. Far better have told the world that I was 
clever ; but this it might have doubted, for I was quite two years 
old before my chance of distinction came. I saw my oppor- 
tunity, and seized it like a man, with the result that I leapt 
with one bound from servitude to independence; and this is 
how it happened. 

Among my master’s customers was an English family, who 
had come to spend the winterin Paris. Each day the three young 
ladies (whom I later on discovered to be sisters) were accus- 
tomed to ride our horses, and I frequently accompanied them 
in their canters in the Bois. On the eventful day in question 
my particular lady (I call her so, as she afterwards became my 
mistress) dropped her whip in the road. It was a slight accident, 
but it made my fortune. She reined in her horse, and was 
preparing to dismount, when, seeing it, I rushed headlong to the 
rescue. I picked it up in my mouth, and, running alongside, 
planted my fore feet firmly against the horse’s side, and gave it 
up to her. She was so touched at my sagacity, that that very 
afternoon she concluded a bargain which parted me from my old 
surroundings, and made me what I now am, a gentleman whom 
all the town turns to look at. This change in my circumstances 
was only fulfilling what I now know to have been my destiny. 
I have always maintained that that jobmaster frustrated the 
kindly designs of Nature by his well-intentioned but mistaken 
purchase of me as a puppy, on that summer day at the Auteuil 
Fair. For he knew, when he thereby consigned me to the 
stables, that I had a pedigree as long as his arm, and plenty of 
ancestors as black as myself. 

My little mistress was enchanted with me from the first, 
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and took me to her. heart at once. Many and many were the 
romps we were to have, sitting together on the floor—I a young 
and careless puppy, she one of a host of happy sisters. She 
even showed her iove for me by calling me Ruffino, after that 
pathetic creation of Ouida’s fancy, and, so far, her ideal in dog 
life. For she had never had a four-footed friend of her own before, 
and she promised very often (and kept her word), in ticklish 
whispers in my ear, to love me all the more because I was not 
a story, but a living black reality. 

Perhaps, in the present strained relations of our two great 
countries, I ought not to mention that I am a pure-bred French- 
man, but I am an honest dog before all, and must tell the whole 
truth, even at the risk of losing a little of my popularity. It is 
even possible that my three years’ resilence in England may 
have naturalised me; but about that I am not quite certain. 
With my personal appearance unlimited pains were taken. 
Every week my hindquarters were shaved so close that my 
pink skin positively shone in the sun, whilst my neck and 
shoulders were overgrown with long and silky hair. My legs 
were also bare, except for two saucy little tufts of curls, which 
really made me blush, and on the extreme tip of my tail grew 
another bunch. My bright brown eyes were smothered beneath 
a well-combed fringe, and on the crown of my head sat the 
smartest but most aggravating red bow you ever saw. 

With my new home began also my new education. The 
trick that had made my fortune was carefully fostered, and many 
new ones were taught me. When I succeeded in performing 
some difficult evolution, formerly undreamt of in my dog 
philosophy, my mistress would reward me with such goodies 
ay make my mouth water to remember. 

Of course, I am old now, and spend my days in idle ease by 
the fireside; but I like to lie and think of what I was and 
what I could do in my good young days. I used to run up a 





rarely obtained by the ordinary sportsman than the 

skin of a lion. In fact, it may be omitted from the list 
of those that may be reasonably expected, for reasons which 
will appear hereafter. So the account of the bagging of the 
animal may not be without interest. 

But first let me describe the beast and its habitat. The 
lion, whatever may formerly have been its more extended range 
in India, is now found only on the peninsula lying between the 
Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay in the Arabian Sea, and even there 
its usual limits are still more circumscribed. I say its usual 
limits because, as will appear hereafter, it is not, or was not, 
entirely confined to the peninsula in question. Still, there is 
little doubt that no lion will ever be seen again outside the limits 
of the two States of Goojerat and Kattywa. Herein lies the 
difficulty for the ordinary sportsman to get a chance of one. 
The native rulers preserve the lion strictly, reserving him for 
royal and ducal “ globe-trotters,”’ and utterly 1efusing the British 
officer the privilege of killing even one. Herein also, I may add, 
lies my difficulty in giving the exact time and place of the 
events about to be described. Suffice it to say that if I did 
wrong | did so unwittingly, but I think that I was without the 
prescribed limits. 

The lion ot India has by some naturalists been placed in a 
species by itself, and from its usual, though not invariable, lack 
of mane, is known to sportsmen as the maneless lion of Goojerat. 
It is this want of mane which is generally given as a reason for 
its classification, but in my opinion there is no good cause for so 
distinguishing it. My reasons for saying this are twofold: 
firstly, that, as before said, specimens with a certain amount of 
mane have been obtained from Goojerat; ard secondly, that 
maneless lions are not so very uncommon in Africa. On this 
last point, not knowing African lions from personal experience, 
I will quote a well-known authority, Parker Gillmore. Before 
doing so I may mention that, contrary to the usual practice of 
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ladder placed against the wall, and climb down head foremost, 
carrying in my mouth my mistress’s hat, or BALANCE MYSELF 
on Two Cuairs, at her bidding ; or, when she was out riding, 
run back half a mile to pick up the stick or handkerchief that 
had probably been dropped on purpose, but which I, in my 
ignorance, fancied was a genuine loss. 

All the sisters loved and petted and fed me. It was 
enough for them to raise a finger for me to be on'the alert, 
with wagging tail, to do their bidding... But if they all shouted 
at once, as was frequently the case, I always picked out the 
familiar voice of my mistress, and turned a deaf ear and a mute 
glance to the other fair clamourers. 

One of my most trying ordeals was my writing lesson. 
At the word of command, “ Ruffino—good dog—write!” I 
was expected to do at once what, later on, became as easy as 
A BC. I had to jump on to the chair at my mistress’s 
writing-table, and, squatting on my hind legs, hold in my paw 
a pencil—lucky if I got off without a pair of blue spectacles 
being balanced on my nose! Many are the weary minutes | 
spent in this uncertain attitude, anxiously awaiting the ‘‘ Good 
dog—down!” which invariably released me, and preceded the 
reward of a biscuit. But there is no ill-feeling in my heart at 
these recollections. On the contrary, I am proud to have been 
such a clever dog, and to leave a name behind me which will 
not easily be forgotten. I feel old and stiff now, and my fond 
little mistress may soon have to find another black baby; but 
money, provided there is enough of it, can buy my equal in 
looks; it is only my faithful heart that has no price, and that 
must be won and kept by kindness. 

I say it, and with conscious pride: she may have many 
another canine friend when I am gone to rest, but she always 
promises that none shall take my place, and that 1 shall die, as 1 
have lived, her prince among dogs—her own RuFFINO. 
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sportsmen, who generally lump all animals at all outwardly 
similar together, he divided African lions into three species—the 
black-maned, the yellow-maned, and the maneless. Of the 
latter he says : 

‘‘ The maneless lion, more like—with the exception of the 
size of his head—a panther than the others I have spoken of, 
possesses all the stealth and cunning of the animal he resembles ; 
his habits are possibly more nocturnal, and he is seldom heard 
to howl (? roar). He will attack man if wounded or coerced, 
but not under other circumstances ; his activity is immense, and 
his power commensurate with it. Bushmen say that he will 
lodge in the lower branches of a tree; of this I have not had 
evidence (? ocular evidznce), but these people are keen observers 
of the animal kingdom, and seldoin tell untruths upon the 
subject. 

‘If the Guzerat or maneless lion of India is a distinct 
species, then its representative in Africa is the same. Your 
stay-at-home naturalists oppose everything they do not know, 
but if to them we had to trust for information, we should be as 
ignorant at the present day as we were a thousand years ago. — 

‘“‘The Kaffirs and the kindred tribes, who are such admir- 
ably practical naturalists that they can imitate the actions and 
voice of all the wild animals that exist in their vic nity—and do 
it so perfectly that they will charm the most experienced practical 
observer—recognise this distinction, namely, that there is a 
maneless lion, and that it is a distinct breed from the other 
species found in their land.” 

Parker Gillmore wrote, twenty years ago; and modern 
naturalists reject the distinctions he, as well as Jules Gerard and 
others, made between the lions of Africa. As I have already 
said, I would go even further, and reject all divisions between 
lions wherever found. Inmy belief, there is only one lion (felis 
leo) now existent; and its range—unbroken in historic times, 
though now not so—is from the south of Africa, by Syria, 
Arabia, and Persia, to India. Even now this range is very 
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slightly broken. Egypt and Palestine know him no more; and 
from Persia there is another break till we reach Goojerat. 
Of no animal is there a more distinct record of continuity. 
Egyptian paintings, Assyrian sculptures (indeed, he is still found 
there), and Persian writings absolutely complete the chain, 
unless, indeed, it be as far as Beloochistan and Sind are 
concerned. If, therefore, we reject Gillmore’s African sub- 
divisions, why make one at the other end of the lion’s range ? 
But enough of natural history; let me come to my personal 
experience of the animal. 

A few years ago I was marching by the desert route from 
Baroda to Sind. I call it the desert route because it touches the 
desert at the top of the Run of Cutch, and, indeed, is pretty 
well all desert from Radhanpore to the Indus. It is, or was in 
those days, as rough and unfrequented a route as could be found 
in India. On the day of which I write we had nearly, if not 
quite, left the boundaries of Goojerat behind, and were, in fact, 
nearing the famous Run, or, as it is more generally and correctly 
called now, Raun, of Cutch. 

My shikari, a low-caste fellow from British Rajputana, who 
had as usual taken a route parallel to ours, on the look-out for 
game, was very late coming into camp. In fact, I might have 
been anxious as to his safety, but the country was one little, if 
at all, frequented by tigers, even if any tiger would have touched 
so evil-smelling an object. However, when he did come, his 
khubber (news) was of tigers; and this was his story. He 
had somewhat missed the exact direction of the camp, and was 
coming quietly along in the gathering dusk when a tiger sprang 
out of some bushes, and pulled 
down one of a small herd of 
antelope no very great distance 
in front of him. Having killed, 
the beast dragged the carcase 
into some bushes close at hand, 
where he could hear it cracking 
the bones and eating. After 
listening some time, and being 
pretty sure there were no other 
tigers about, he made astrategic 
movement to the rear, and by 
a wide circuit came on our 
route, and reached camp. It 
was a large tiger, and mangy. 

I asked him sharply how he 
could say it was mangy in such 

a bad light; and he said that  & 
when it looked round after 
killing he distinctly saw the 
top of the head was mangy. 

Although I did not see any 
reasonable prospect of bringing 
the brute to bag, it was not to 
be supposed I would know of 
a kill so close to camp without 
having a try for it; so before 
the dawn had fairly broken 
we made for the spot, the 
shikari carrying the double 
12-bore, and the syce the ‘500 
express (this was before the 
days of my adoption of the magnum ‘4oo), I was riding my 
grey Arab, Ali Baba, who was afterwards so well known in 
Northamptonshire, and very cold work I found it that winter 
morning, so much so that after a bit I got off and walked. It 
was broad daylight when we reached the kill, of which hardly 
anything remained. As we had expected, the place was deserted, 
but the tracks were very distinct, and we followed them without 
difficulty. 

On the way I had a heated argument with the shikari 
as to the sex of our game, I maintaining that the tracks were not 
square enough for a tiger’s, he asserting that they were too 
large for a tigress’s. The tracks led, as I expected, to a water- 
hole, and, as I also expected, the beast had after drinking gone 
right away. By this time | was mounted again, and from a 
ridge I examined the ground in all directions, failing anywhere 
to find a jungle the least likely to hold a tiger. The tracks now 
led over slab rock, and, as was to be expected, the shikari soon 
lost them (I had several Rajputana shikaris, not one of whom 
was as good a tracker as myself). All we could do was to spread 
out to recover them, which we did, and in less than a quarter of 
a mile a warning hand held up by the shikari convinced me that 
he had seen something more than tracks. Dismounting, I took 
the express from the syce, and sent him to the rear with the 
Arab. When I joined my silent shikari, I quite failed for some 
time tu see anything where he pointed. At last something 
moved, and I recognised the motion of a tiger's tail. But even 
with the glass I could see nothing more--not even an inch of 
hide. The beast was lying between two or three big stones 
covered with thorn bushes, and though we went nearly all round 
it we could nowhere see it. What was to be done? It had of 
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course seen us, and equally of course could not be driven. 
3esides, even fireworks, which we had not got, would not have 
driven it in any named direction. Even if I sent back to camp 
for my few people, there was no certainty that the beast would 
not knock one down and go through them. Even for myself I 
hardly cared about taking post on the open maidan (plain), and 
that was what it amounted to, for there was absolutely no covert ; 
a few thorn and cactus bushes, and here and there a small 
tree, alone broke the sandy expanse. One of these trees grew 
near the tiger’s lair, a thorn about 15ft. high. Could I see from 
that? The shikari thought I might. I thought it a desperate 
expedient, as the noise might drive the beast out the other side, 
but at last I decided to try. The shikari shoved me into the 
first fork, handed up the express (for I judged the kick of 
the heavy rifle might knock me out of the tree), and made off. 

From the first fork I could see nothing, and, with many 
lacerations from the thorns, I climbed higher. At last the brute’s 
eyes met mine. It was about 3oyds. off, lying flat onits belly. A 
thorn bush covered the hindquarters, but the head and neck were 
awfully mangy—not a stripe to be seen. I would not risk a head 
shot, and, to allow for my higher position and the short range, 
aimed between the ears, intending to place the bullet between 
the shoulders. In those days I used factory-made cartridges, 
and, though it may be that I allowed too much, I think that 
there was too little powder behind the bullet. At any rate, as I 
afterwards found out, the bullet went through the side of the 
neck, and lodged outside the shoulder-blade. 

As the smoke cleared I saw, bolting out on the far side, no 
mangy tiger, but a fine lioness. 
I had no doubt of that, though 
I had never seen one out of a 
cage before. Her pace, very 
like a tiger’s, slowed down after 
she had covered little more 
than 5oyds. or 6oyds., and I 
then fired the left barrel, but 
was not steady enough on my 
perch. This shot did not hasten 
her movements, but by the 
time I had slowly and painfully 
descended she had disappeared. 
I had to go some way before 
I could induce the syce to 
bring up Ali Baba (I don’t 
think the man cared much 
about the job), but when I got 
the horse I shoved my heels 
into his sides, and galloped oft 
after the shikari, whom I| found 
following the trail at a jog trot. 
It was easy work enough, for 
here and there was a splash of 
blood, and the spoor was very 
distinct. \ 

Less than a mile on we 
came to a bit of plain, where the 
bushes stood thicker, and held a 
councilof war. For dismounted 
men to enter such ground was 
obviously giving the lioness a 
6 to 4 on chance, if not more. To use beaters was worse, and 
we were now some miles from camp. I longed for a herd of 
buffaloes, which could have been driven in at one end whilst I 
took post at the other, but in such a country it was useless to 
think of finding them. At last I decided to do what is practically 
never done in India—that is, to attack on horseback in the 
African fashion. I knew my horse to be absolutely steady 
under fire, though he would not, like African horses, stand still 
whilst I got off to fire. Warning the shikari to keep a long way 
behind, as I should gallop off if attacked, I advanced carefully 
on the trail. Before very long I detected the lioness doing 
exactly what she had done at first, but she was not so well 
covered. The horse either did not detect her, or was absolutely 
indifferent to her presence, for he put down his head to nibble a 
bush when I halted goyds. off. I had ample time, and watching 
her carefully, I knotted a lock of his mane round the reins to 
prevent them slipping down. I then raised the rifle, took careful 
aim, fired, and at once set my horse going before the smoke 
cleared. This saved me, for the lioness charged with great 
rapidity, but, finding me going best pace, desisted and turned 
away. As soon as I could stop and turn my horse I fired again, 
but the horse was not absolutely steady, and the bullet broke 
her thigh. She acknowledged this shot with a snarl, the only 
sound that she uttered. 

As she could now hardly crawl, for the right barrel had 
been well placed, I determined to risk something, and, calling 
up the shikari, gave him the horse and took the heavy rifle. We 
then advanced at best pace, and soon overhauled her. Poor 
beast! her only idea was escape, but I couldn’t afford to run 
risks, so we followed, looking out for a chance. It came as 
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she entered a shallow valley leading to a rocky crest. I ran 
round, keeping to leeward, and reached the crest first. The 
biggest rock was only about 8ft. high, but I judged it sufficient, 
and sat down on it. Hardly had I done so, when the lioness 
appeared within 2oyds., and one shot from the 12-bore ended 
the matter, taking her just above the eye. 

I judged her, and the shikari agreed with me, to be larger 
than a tiger, and more massive about the head, but I had no 
tape measure with me. As my first thought on returning to 
camp was to strike it, and make a forced march out of reach of 
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Goojerati territory altogether (for I did not want a row, and had 
some qualms of conscience in the matter), the skin was spoilt, 
and never could be properly measured. The head, however, I 
managed to save, as the illustration shows. 

The most curious part of the matter was that none of my 
people, though they were a mixed lot—Mahratta syces, Bombay 
boys, and Ahmedabad camel-men—had ever heard of a lion. Of 
course, my shikari saw that the beast’s skin was cleaned, and often 
when he had nothing else to talk about would turn the conversa- 
tion to the day I killed the “ white tiger.” SNAFFLE. 





A HOME FOR FLOWERS 


Mr. H. Cannell, F.R.H.S., as to the manner in which 

the skilful gardener sets about the task of producing 
new kinds of flowers. For Mr. Cannell belongs to what one is 
inclined to regard as the best class of inventors—that of the men 
who give to the world new and undreamt-of forms of floral 
beauty—and his triumphs have been many. He has been 
especially successful with begonias and chrysanthemunis, and, 
were it not for certain lamentable facts hereinafter to be dis- 
closed, one would have thought him well entitled to the proud 
boast, exegi monumentum, from whose nursery have been sent into 
the world such marvels of beauty as, among others, the following 
chrysanthemums: — Avalanche, Edwin Molyneux, Pride of 
Swanley, Sunflower (or Swanley Yellow, as it is sometimes 
called), Putney George, C. J. Whittington, Colonel Curzon, 
Sydney B. Levick, Mrs. F. Hepper, Lady E. Saunders, Duke 
of York, Edmund Bevan, John Machar, Kentish White, Mrs. 
Norris, W. Sparks, Pompon Black Douglas and Singles, 
Crushed Strawberry, Jane, Miss Gordon, Scarlet Gem, and 
Mary Anderson. 

Mr. Cannell’s place at Swanley, however, calls itself the 
Home for Flowers, and nothing in the way of flowers is excluded. 
It was natural, therefore, that two men, tired of London in hot 
weather, and weary o: breathing creosote in the Strand, should 
forget their immediate purpose for a little while, and be content 
to wander and delight their eyes with huge masses of the loveliest 
colour. At the very entrance to the grounds you are arrested by 
the sight of great beds of geraniums, whose delicate tints are 
sufficient to prove what progress has been made by gardeners of 
late years to all who have any recollection of what geraniums 
used to be a generation ago, or even less. After all, a vast 
number of people quit the field of human activity every year 
without having done so much for the race as did he who gave it 
that magnificent flower, Sir J. Kitson. 

Passing on, you move about in alleys protected by tall 
hedges of beech, up which unnumbered roses clamber. Here 
there are all sorts and conditions of hardy plants. You pass on, 
and come to an open space, beyond which lie the glass houses. 
Here was a big plot planted with dahlias, and at sight of these 
Mr. Cannell was moved to halt and speak of the heat of the 
summer, and of the arduous labours which had been needed in 
order to counteract it. Swanley has a plentiful supply of water, 
which has been cleverly distributed in such a manner as to 
make the task of artificial watering as little laborious as possible. 
But when you get week upon week of desperately hot weather, 
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and never the blessing of the rain, you are bound to suffer, no 
matter how many people you may put on at the task of watering. 
A saunter among the dahlias showed how little can be done in 
this way. One looked at plant after plant without finding a 
single bloom of the usual size, though all were creditable enough 
under the circumstances, and there were few 
which did not show by the wilted condition of 
the back leaves how greatly they had suffered. 
It was the same with the begonias planted in 
the open. The plants and flowers were both of 
inferior size, and it was not a perfectly sufficient 
consolation to reflect that most likely the bulbs 
would be both fine and healthy next year. 

In the glass houses the heat was terrific, so 
that one could not refrain from wondering that 
any living thing could have worried through the 
summer under cover. We were told, by the way, 
that the highest temperature reached during the 
season in the cactus house was 134deg. How- 
ever, there is a photograph to show what a 
splendid display of leaf and blossom there was 
in THe Canna House. The huge blooms were 
of the richest yellow or cf velvety brown; the 
big-veined leaves were often shaded with purple. 
It would have been difficult to imagine anything 
more satisfying. Some of the houses were being 
made ready for their winter occupants, and so 
had little to show in the way of blossom. But 
the geranium house was a sight for the gods, 
and to anyone who, loving flowers, has yet given 
them only a casual attention, it would be the 
occupation of a couple of hours to go from end 
to end and note the peculiarities of the different 
Copyright varieties. As to THe Cacrus House: a small 
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selection of cacti, it is to be supposed, is a thing without which no 
gentleman’s greenhouse can be said tobe complete. Mr. Cannell 
has about all the cacti that can be got, and for the people who love 
freaks, this would have been the most interesting house of all. 
But there are those to whom the only excuse for the existence 
of cacti is that they sometimes put forth the most brilliant 
flowers imaginable, and at this particular time, as a photograph 
of part of the house will prove, the flowers did not happen to be 
visible. 

We therefore retraced our steps to where many hundreds of 
big chrysanthemums stood in the open, the sticks to which their 
branches were fastened being securely attached to long cords 1n 
such a way that even a hurricane could hardly cause a disastrous 
upset. Many of them had already buds of more than an inch in 
diameter, and Mr. Cannell returned to the topic of the weather. 
It would be a dismal thing for the lovers of this most exquisite 
of flowers if by the beginning of November all the blooms should 
have come and gone. Yet at the time of this interview, this 
was among the possibilities that had to be thought of. Hard by 
the plants was a big, cool, well-ventilated house, to which they 
would be removed one by one as the buds began to show colour. 
We went thither, and secured photographs of three early blooms 
of Mr. Cannell’s latest triumph, a white chrysanthemum named 
KATHLEEN RocGers. It was given its name out of compliment 
to a pretty lady who visited the nurseries last autumn, when the 
seedlings bloomed for the first time. Since then its habits have 
been carefully studied, and the house held a goodly number of 
healthy plants. Those which had bloomed were the small 
plants from cuttings taken in June. It remained to see what the 
larger plants from earlier cuttings produced before deciding if the 
flower should be exhibited in the autumn, 

‘‘ How do you set about raising new varieties ?”’ asked the 
interviewer. Mr. Cannell picked a fuchsia bloom, and split it 
down the centre. ‘* You see, the long pistil is attached to the 
young seed-vessel nearest the flower; the pollen must be applied 
on the extreme end of this, direct from the stamens found inside 
the corolla. The heads of these, the anthers, will burst open 
some hot dry day, and expose the dusty pollen, which is distri- 
buted by wind or insects. The expert gardener steps in at this 
juncture. He has already selected the parent flowers, choosing 
such as his judgment tells him are likely to give a notable result 
when crossed. He waits until both are ripe, and transfers the 
pollen with a camel-hair brush. New blood is thus given to the 
plant operated on, and on planting and watching the growth of 
the seed produced, one may, or may not, discover a new hybrid 
which is worth preserving, or, at least, worth putting under 
observation. Of course, there are difficulties in the case of the 
chrysanthemum which do not obtain elsewhere. It flowers in a 
damp and sunless season. Now, in growing chrysanthemums 
for ordinary purposes, one does one’s best to produce the maxi- 
mum number of petals, and to treat the plant in such a way that 
they shall all open. For our present purposes we need plants 
with fewer petals, so that the air and such sunlight as there is 
may reach the centre of the flower, invigorate its seed-bearing 
organs, and produce good and abundant pollen.” 

** Are there no other secrets?” ‘The great secret is that 
of absolute dryness. The pollen must be dry when it is taken, 
and it must be transferred to a dry plant. Then, again, the 
petals begin to slacken and grow moist immediately after the 
transference, and the moistness is most aoticeable at the base, 
where dryness is most desirable. Thcy must be removed as 
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they fade, and, indeed, it is well to cut the 
petals short as soon as the pollen has been 
transferred.” 

_ And when you have got the seed?” 
“*The seed is sown in pots in February, and 
later on the seedlings are pricked out. By 
autumn each may have from one to three 
flowers. Of course, the unhealthy plants have 
already been thrown away. Those that remain 
are carefully examined, and perhaps we may 
discover once in a hundred times something 
that is both beautiful and new. This plant 
has to be grown and studied for a couple of 
years, for, curiously enough, we can never be 
certain that a new variety has come to stay. 
When at last we are satisfied that we have 
obtained something of value, it is sent to the 
leading exhibitions, and if the judges ‘endorse 
our view of the matter, we announce the 
novelty, and straightway begin to send it all 
over the world. We are sending better 
chrysanthemums to China and Japan than ever 
left those countries, and we do a great trade 
with Australia.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Cannell explained why 
it is necessary that gardeners should be un- 
ceasingly occupied after this manner. The 

Copyright hybrid chrysanthemum is a singularly unstable 

product, and the loveliest variety loses some of 

its beauty with every season that it is grown. ‘This, unhappily, 

accounts in some degree for the almost complete disappearance 

from the great exhibitions of what was perhaps the most 
beautiful chrysanthemum of its time —Edwin Molyneux. 
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Feathered Friends in Winter. 


THINK many will agree that winter has one great resemblance to most 

| luxuries, 7.¢., it can only be thoroughly enjoyed by those who are sufficiently 

possessed of this world’s goods that they may be unaffected by the cold 

and misery so often felt at this time by our poorer neighbours. Even they are 

cared for to a great extent, and can in the end fall back upon the laws of our 

country for help; but the birds have none of these. In the bleakest of | 

weather, when the water is frozen and the ground hard as iron, many of them 

can only look for a meagre subsistence by charity from man; and charity is 

proverbially cold, cold as the driving, pitiless sleet that chills to the bone and 

overcomes the erstwhile cheery songster ; it at least will provide a white shroud 
for its tiny victim. 

If we are to have any severe weather, as is often the case following so mild 

an autumn, it is earnestly hoped that those of my readers who enjoy this season, 
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with its manifold pleasures of the ‘‘nob'e science” of shooting, and, perhaps, 


of skating, will bestow a thought and helping hand towards those of their feathered 
friends least able to cope with the hardships and privations entailed by the 
weather. And do this not for charity alone, but with the thought that it is 
good work well done, and may save the life of many a little visitor that cheers 
our hearts with joyful music in the glad springtide, or of others so invaluable to 
all with country pursuits, and of such infinite assistance to the farmer and 
agriculturist in keeping down the hordes of insect life that damage the crops 
unchecked in those countries where no protection is afforded to these ‘‘ farm 
helps ” provided by an all-wise Nature. 

A few scraps and handfuls of scattered grain may revive drooping spirits 
and inspire fresh courage for further search after food on the margin of a stream, 
under the leaves, or in patches of ground partially thawed by the rays of the 
sun. ‘ For how impossible it is for the soft bills of the small birds to cope with 
the frost-bound earth ; the writer can testify to the hard work experienced in 
digging up the frozen ground in a garden in search of worms for a pet wood- 
cock, every spadeful being anxiously watched by a robin that would approach 
quite close in its eagerness to partake of the tempting meal displayed. 

In hard weather the robin, familiar to all, will be the first to look for food 
in front of our windows, and also the last to leave us, coming long after all need 
is over, to pour forth thanks in song to his benefactors, as the bards of old 
paid for their night’s lodging with harp and song. I have known a redbreast 
that frequented a conservatory to become so tame that it would feed even from 
a stranger’s hand, 





F all the sports in which 
() Englishmen indulge, there 
is none which is so little 
known or talked of as falconry, and the reason is not far to seek. 
In the first place there are but few counties where hawking can 
be carried on with any hope of success, and in the second the 
training and flying of hawks require so much attention, care, 
and time, that in these go-ahead days few except those who 
have an innate love of birds have the patience to bring a hawk to 
that pitch of perfection when she is ready and willing to kill 
game in the field. Nevertheless there are many excellent ex- 
ponents of the art living, and I scarcely think 1 am going too far 
when I say that the modern falconer is a better all-round man 
than his forefathers were before him. 

When I was stationed in the south of Ireland, where game, 
thanks to the depredations of the “finest peasantry,’’ was too 
scarce to give hopes of sport with hawks, | turned my 
attention to rook-hawking, and, though I was severely 
handicapped by a much-enclosed country, I managed by 
selecting occasional open stretches to bring a tolerable 
number to bag. First, then, as regardsthe hawks. The 
female peregrine (falcon) is almost invariably used for this 
flight ; for though one sometimes comes across a tierce] 
(or male) which can kill rooks well, yet as a general 
rule it may be said that they are not strong enough for 
the work. Peregrines, from a falconer’s point of view, 
may be divided into two classes. First, eyesses, or birds 
taken from the nest before they can fly; and, secondly, 
haggards and red falcons, or birds caught after they have 
been preying for themselves. The term “ haggard” is 
used to denote a bird which has moulted before being 
taken, and is, therefore, at least a year old. Of these 
two classes, the latter are infinitely the better, stronger, 
and, oddly enough, the gentler. 

Rook-hawking is, if we except the beautiful sport of 
lark-hawking with merlins, the sole remaining form of 
haute volée which is possible in England nowadays. And 
the rook is no unworthy quarry, for he c .. put his long 
wings to a most excellent use, and can get up an amount 
of speed quite surprising to those who have only seen 


him flapping lazily along over a ploughed field. Let 7 Maguire. 


me give a description of an afternoon’s sport with the 

rooks, and though those accustomed to rook-hawking on great 
plains might look on it as poor fun, we sometimes got excellent 
flights, and seldom killed less than three or four rooks in an 
afternoon, which with a small stud gave plenty of amusement 
on non-hunting days.’ I give a photograph of three of the 
best rook-hawks which I had, and with which I killed between 
sixty and seventy rooks ina little over six weeks. They were all 
birds of the previous year, two being red falcons taken by the late 
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Other early arrivals are the ubiquitous sparrow, the chaffinch, blackbird, 
tits of several kinds, and the song-thrush—this last a beautiful bird in spite of 
its lack of gay colours, and one of the best amonz our songsters. The titmice are 
charming, amusing us with quaint antics ; their favourite dainty is a bone hung 
by a string, where they can be watched enjoying it, clinging on with their tiny 
feet in any position, it being quite immateria! whether their head or their heels 
are the highest. 

Our timely charity may be the means of saving a few of these: little visitors 
from a crue! death by hunger and cold when all the bright red beries are gone, 
and the bitter blast of the noith wind comes tearing over the hill, from which 
they can find no shelter till, overcome, they seek a last resting-place in a 
deserted rabbit-burrow or hole in the bank, where in the dim past was placed a 
cosy nest amid the tender greens of leafy branches waving gently to and fro in 
the bright sunlight ; ‘a nest full of young birds eager to leave its narrow confines 
to enter into the beautiful world around, to fly at will from tree to tree, and to 
search in the soft turf for all the delicacies of birdland. And were they brought 
into existence only for this poor end? Ah! who can say? 

It is to be hoped that but few birds will succumb this wir.ter, for what sad 
havoc Jack Frost makes in the ranks of our feathered friends, that we miss at 
no time more than in the spring, when no song is heard, as of yore, in the 
plantation and coppice, and we look in vain for the throstle’s rough and mud- 
lined nest, with its eggs like bits of blue from the sky, raising the thought of 
how close in nature are the things of Heaven and earth. 

D. M. A. BATE, 


ND. 


Adrian Mollen, and one (that to the right as you look at the 
picture) an eyess. Another photograph shows my falconer and 
his assistant READY FOR THE FIELD. 

Let us then imagine the hawks placed on the box-cadge in 
the centre of a car, and my men and myself mounted on the 
vehicle. We drive to a spot where the road passes over a moor 
which we know rooks are in the habit of crossing from: a large 
rookery to some newly-ploughed fields. Here a halt is called, 
and the first bird for flight is taken on hand, her leash and 
swivel removed, so that, with the exception of her hood 
(which is only taken off on the appearance of the quarry) she is 
ready for flight. After a somewhat weary wait a rook is seen 
winging his way towards the ploughed fields, and taking advan- 
tage of every undulation of the ground, as there is not a little 
wind. He is working up wind, and so we let him get fairly past 
us. For it is a law of the Medes and Persians that the quarry 
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should be up wind of the~ hawks in, rook-hawking, though 
exactly the contrary holds good in game-hawking. Esa, the 
beautiful bird we have on hand, is a swift flyer, a beautiful 
stooper and footer, as it is technically called; so although the 
rook comes a little wide of us, we pull off the hood and raise her 
in the air, There is no need to shout to encourage her; she 
seems to take in the situation at a glance, and in an instant is 
tearing through the air after the rook, though the latter is some 














quarter of amile away. The moment the hawk 
is off the fist the rook sees her, and turning down 
wind, makes off for some trees about a mile away 
from where he is. In doing so he has to pass 
over a deepish valley, and meantime the 
hawk has been rising obliquely until she has the 
rook almost under her as he crosses it. We 
see the broad wings stop for an instant, as 
though to steady herself, then take a few short 
strokes downward, and finally she closes them 
for the deadly stoop. Out of the zenith she falls 
like a meteor, and striking the rook squarely 
in the middle of the back, in a long trail of black 
feathers quarry and captor drop heavily to the 
ground. This is, of course, an excessively short 
flight, but the splendour of the stoop makes up 
for what it lacks in other respects. The hawk 
is fed on the brain of the rook, then hooded and 
replaced on the cadge. 

The next bird for flight is taken on hand, 
a young one which has never yet killed a wild 
rook, though she has been able to account for 
one or two bagged ones. Again we wait for some 
time under the lee of one of the high grassy 
banks which form the typical fence in this 
country. 

Presently we see a few rooks following a 
plough, and as we think this will afford an easy 
chance, we walk up towards them, keeping them well ‘‘ between 
the wind and our nobility.” We get about 2ooyds. from the 
rooks, when they appear uneasy, mistrusting from past experience 
the little party advancing towards them. With a flap or two of their 
wings they are off; but the falconer, thinking it too good a chance 
to be lost, slips off the hood and casts the hawk into the air. It is 
a second or two before she quite understands what is required of 
her, but she soon sees the rooks, and is off and after them like 
the wind. She is soon up to and over them, and selecting one, 
makes a good stoop at him; but just as we are congratulating 
ourselves that she has killed the rook, the latter makes a rapid 
shift, and the hawk passes harmlessly by. Before she can 
regain her pitch the rook is making for cover, and dashes into 
some gorse bushes growing round a cottage, much to the distress 
of the ‘ould hins,” as the goodwife terms them, and to the 
excitement of the blue-eyed children who are playing round the 
doorway with an amiable old sow and her offspring. After 
much belabouring of the bushes, the rook is forced to leave his 
cover ; but the disappointed falcon has been wheeling round, and 
is now rather wide of us, so that it is some time before she sees 
him, When she does, however, a beautiful flight ensues. The 
rook, pressed from his cover and seeing none other near, ‘ takes 
the air,” as it is termed. Up and up he mounts into the blue 
sky, the hawk sweeping after him in wide circles, sometimes 
appearing as if she were actually flying away from the rook, as 
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she hurries down or climbs laboriously up wind. Her aim is, of 
course, to get above the rook, and when they both appear like 
grains of sand in the air, we see she has attained her object, for 
the rook suddenly dashes earthwards. Down comes the hawk 
after him with a mighty stoop and a loud croak, and a puff of 
feathers borne away on the April wind shows he has been 
struck. Up again the hawk shoots, as though rebounding from 
the blow, and again she hurls herself on the luckless rook. This 
time there is no mistake; she strikes and binds, and we find, on 
running up, the bird (a marvellously tame one, by the way) 
unconcernedly plucking the dead rook, with half-a-dozen 
children crowding round, one tiny mite actually standing on her 
train (Anglice, tail), We allow her to feed upon this, as it is 
her first kill in fair field, though usually the head only is given 
“as a reward, and the hawk is again flown until she has had 
enough for the day. 

It would be wearisome to those who have done me the 
courtesy to read these lines to give descriptions of further flights, 
for, on paper at any rate, there is a decided sameness about 
them. Alas! they do not all end successfully ; sometimes the 
hawk, after a half-hearted stoop or two, wheels off and pitches 
on the first convenient rock ; sometimes, especially on hot days, 
she soars up into the sky till she is lost to even the sharpest 
eyes, and sails away, giving one a trudge of many a weary mile 
before she is recovered, if indeed one is lucky enough to get her 
at all. Sometimes after chasing the quarry to cover she darts up 
after fresh birds, and is thus lost, or she not unfrequently falls 
a victim to the ubiquitous Cockney gunner. 

One sometimes sees curious incidents. One of my hawks 
killed a rook just as it got to its cover (a large rookery), and 
actually brought the bird down on to one of the nests. We had 
to borrow a ladder from the highly-delighted farmer, who 
witnessed and thoroughly enjoyed the flight, and finally got her 
down with no little difficulty. Surely a unique case of being 
‘“‘ wrecked in port.” G.N. 


The Huntingfield Poacher. 


HILE turning over some old letters not long ago, I came across one 

\/ \) from Jack Huntingfield, the only really intimate friend I ever had. 

He and I first met in the head-master’s room at Mailborough. We 

became sworn chums from that day, and our friendship lasted with never a 

break up till the time of his death. Strangely vivid were the memories 

awakened in my mind as I read the letter—a letter written twenty years ago ; 

and it seemed to me that the events which followed it so quickly might be 
worth narrating. 

An odd destiny hung over the Huntingfields. Jack’s grandfather was 
accidentally shot by a friend; his father met with a like fate, the unfortunate 
firer of the shot committing suicide a few days afterwards. Jack himself was 
found dead with his gun! . his side. Circumstances left no doubt that he had 
lost his balance while crossing a stile, and that the gun had exploded as he was 
in the act of falling. The charge entered his heart. This occurred only six 
weeks after he wrote the letter to which I have already alluded. 

Let me copy the letter asit lies before me : 


‘*My DEAR OLD CHap,—If you can work it, take pity on my loneliness 
and come down for Christmas, and stay as long as possible. We'll shoot and 
hunt on alternate days. If that don’t tempt you, I know nothing will. I 
haven’t shot at all so far. As a matter of fact, I’ve heen up to my neck in 
business ever since I got back from Norway, and have had no time for anything 
else. You'll be interested to hear that we are being bothered with poaching 
again. Don’t say you can’t come.—Ever yours, J.” 

On his father’s death, which occurred during the previous year, Jack, the 
only son, succeeded to the Huntingfield property, an estate of between 6,000 
and 7,000 acres lying within three miles of a large manufacturing town, 
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Poaching of the most daring kind had been carried out there from time to time. 
On one occasion—it occurred about ten years before—an organised gang of 
something like thirty men overpowered the night keepers, and practically cleared 
the best coverts of birds, The keepers were found the next morning gagged and 
tied to trees. All four of them had been suddenly set upon by different sections 
of the gang as they were going towards their nightly beats. 

I accepted Jack’s invitation, and arrived at Huntingfield Park a few days 
before Christmas. I did not reach the house till dark. During dinner and the 
early part of the evening we talked almost entirely of our old Marlborough 
days. After that, I remember, Jack gave me an account of his recent ramblings 
through some of the wildest parts of Norway. This led up to the subject of our 
prospective shooting during the next ten days. 

** What about the poaching?” I asked. 

‘‘The poaching,” Jack answered, lighting a fresh cigar, ‘‘is a complete 
mystery. Killum ”—the head keeper ; I had known him for upwards of twenty 
years—‘‘is in the most painful state of excitement about it that he’s ever been 
about anything in his life. To tell you the truth, I’m getting rather excited 
about it myself. The man’s system is something quite out of the common. 
Whoever he may be, he’s proved himself more than a match for Killum.” 

‘¢ What is his system?” I asked, as my colloquist paused. 

“¢ His system,” Jack answered, ‘‘is a combination of recklessness, cunning, 
and moderation. With scarcely a break, he has had a brace of birds every 
night for the last two months—never less than a brace and never more, unless 
he’s ever happened to bag more than one bird at a shot. Each night he goes to 
some different part of the estate. He always fires just before dark. His plan 
seems to be to mark two birds up close together, to wait till there is only just 
light enough left to see them, and then to knock them over one after 
another and make off as quickly as he can, There’s always the same interval 
between his shots—about a minute. This seems to prove that he uses a single 
muzzleloader.” 

‘+ Do the shots sound like those of a full-sized gun ? ” 

“They do,” he answered, ‘‘and undoubtedly they are. One thing is 
certain about the man, and that is that he knows every inch of the ground. 
About three weeks ago Killum was only a few hundred yards away when he 
fired his second shot. He winded danger, however, and slipped off without a 
trace, leaving one of his birds behind him. For the last fortnight we’ve had 
twenty watchers in their places by twelve o’clock in the day, and kept them waiting 
there till the man had turned up and bagged his usual brace.” 

‘¢ And no result ?” 

‘* None whatever. Every night he has simply selected some point where 
there was no watcher, fired his two shots, and then gone off as quietly as he 
came, Our only chance is that some time or another he may wander within 
reach of one of the watchers. Killum had his full number of men out again 
to-night, but it’s certain they’ve had no luck, or we should have heard about it 
at once.” 

It was about a quarter past ten. Almost as the last word left Jack’s lips 
the door was opened by a footman. 

‘¢Mrs, Killum and Garner want to speak to you, sir, 
‘¢ They’re in the hall, sir.” 

“What do they want? Anything the matter ? ” 

«¢Tt’s about Killum, sir. He hasn’t been home to-night, and they think 
there’s something wrong.” 

‘¢ Tell them to come in here,” Jack said. 

In a few moments Mrs. Killam entered the room, followed by Garner, the 
youngest of the keepers. Garner, a fine, strapping young fellow of about 
twenty, lodged under the Killum’s roof. 

Mrs. Killum was in the last state of agitation. Her husband, she said, 
had assured her that he should be home not later than half-past six. At half-past 
seven she became anxious. While Garner went to whistle up the other keepers 
on their beats she hastened to the village and made enquiries in every likely quarter. 
But not a soul kad seen or heard anything of the missing man. When she and 
Garner again met at their house they decided that it would be best to let the 
squire know. At the end of her story.the woman burst into tears, ‘* Oh! the 
poachers have killed him, the poachers have killed him,” she moaned between 
her sobs. 

‘*Whereabouts was Kiilum watching?” said Jack, turning to Garner. 

‘T heard him say he was going to Great Bottom, sir.” 

‘* Were any shots fired to-night ?” 

‘* Yes, two, sir—a little before a quarter to five. I came away at a quarter 
to six, sir. We had orders to wait for an hour after the shots were fired.” 

‘Were the shots fired in Great Bottom ?” 

‘¢ They sounded that way, sir, from where I stood. I was a lony way off 
when I heard them. When I went and whistled up Faulkner, Wills, and 
Ayling just now, sir, they all said they thought the shots came from Great 
Bottom or just aga‘nst it.” 

Jack looked at his watch. ‘‘Go through to the back,” he said, ‘and 
wake up every man, and get every lantern youcan. There'll be about a dozen 
of us altogether. Everyone has to be round at the front door in a quarter of 
an hour.” 

‘“*T only wish I’d known about it sooner,” Jack said to me when the room 
was empty. ‘‘The poor fellow may be lying there dying for want of help.” 

* You really think he’s been shot, then?” 

‘¢T am certain of it,” was the answer. 

I will not dwell upon the details of our search. We went through every 
yard of Great Bottom, a wood upwards of half a mile square, but found 
nothing. Afier this we separated into three parties and began to examine the 
small coverts in the neighbourhood. At last, about two o’clock, Killum was 
found—dead. The top of his skull had been shot completely away. A cock 
pheasant lay only a few yards from him. His gun had not been fired. 

Again I will skip detail, Jack would allow nothing to be disturbed till 
the police arrived, when a thorough search was made. Not the slightest trace, 
however, had the murderer left behind him. At the coroner’s inquest, held the 
day after Christmas Day, the jury returned a verdict of manslaughter by some 
person or persons unknown. 

After attending the inquest, Jack and I started to walk home. We had 
scarcely gone halfway when the police inspector overtook us. ‘‘ May I speak 
to you on a private matter, sir?” he said to Jack. 

‘*Certainly. Come on to the house and have something to-drink. It’s 
about poor Killum, I suppose? You can say anything you like before my 
friend.” 

‘€ Yes, it’s about the case, sir,” the man said as he walked on with us. 
‘* We're going to search a house at nine o’clock to-night, and I thought you 


” the man said. 
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might like to hear about it. The man we suspect is James Curtis—--‘ Cru'chy, 
I Lelieve, he is generally called. We found out yesterday that several small lots 
of pheasants have been sold to one of the game-dealers in the town by a cripple 
within the last eight or nine weeks. This morning I planted the dealer in a 
front room at the inn, and he identified Curtis as the man. Whether he has 
anything to do with the murder or not, it is almost certain that the pheasants 
were your birds.” 

‘Tt seems very strange,” said Jack thoughtfully. ‘* Killum always had 
suspicions of Crutchy. Twice within the last six weeks he has stopped him and 
searched him after dark.” 

Crutchy was supposed to be weak in his head. He gained a living by 
tinkering, scissor-grinding, mending umbrellas, and doing sundry other small 
jobs which require some mechanical skill. 

Jack expressed a wish to be present during the search. Before the 
inspector left it was arranged that we should meet him ata certain spot at a 
quarter to nine. 

True to time, we found the inspector and two other officers waiting our 
arrival, We went straight to Crutchy’s cottage. A light shone from the 
window. Crutchy himself opened the door. I could see his wife sittinz by 
the fire. 

**Oh! you can search,” the cripple said, after the inspector had gone 
through the usual formalities—‘* you can search till you’re black in the face, for 
all I care. There’s never been a gun nor a pheasant inside this house since I’ve 
lived in it—that I’ll take my oath to.” 

The search did not occupy many minutes. Every corner of the co:tage was 
carefully examined ; the back premises underwent an equally close scrutiny. But 
nothing could be found. 

‘* Anything more you want ?” Crutchy said, as the party again stood in the 
front room. ‘‘Hadn’t you better look inside mine and the missus’s pockets, seeing 
you couldn’t find nothing in the copper or up the chimbleys? A nice thing, too, 
to come and turn a man’s house upside down this time of night! I reckon you 
feel a bit sucked in, don’t you ?” 

‘* Perhaps I do,” the inspector answered. ‘* Will you allow me to look at 
your crutch for a moment ? ” 

From where I stood, with one of the officers just in front of me, I could 
not tell exactly what happened. There was a short, sharp scuffle. The woman 
screamed, and, so I heard afterwards, flew to her husband’s aid. The scrim- 
mage over, I saw Crutchy in the firm grip of the inspector, while his wife was 
being held back by the two policemen. 

A few minutes later, I had the opportunity of examining the crutch. It 
was a skilful piece of work, and must have taken its owner some time to 
complete. The barrel and lock of an old muzzle-loader had been let into the 
wood. The iron knob at the end of the crutch screwed off and on ; the ramrod 
was carried inside the barrel. The hammer and trigger were | oth adjustable— 
we found them in Crutchy’s pocket. When walking with his crutch, the 
cripple’s hand covered the nipple and the places where the hammer and 
trigger fitted on, 

When his conviction became a cerainty Crutchy made a full con- 
fession, For the previous five years he had kept himself supplied with game by 
means of his crutch, the many public paths which ran through Jack’s property 
favouring his operations. It was only recently that he had conceived the idea of 
killing more birds than he needed for his own consumption, and turning them 
into money, L. H. DE VISME SHAW, 


A Nondescript Beast. 





HE photograph from which our illustration is taken was 
sent home during the late Frontier campaign by a young 
soldier, who added the description :—‘‘ This poor beast 

was shot by our company when we were on outlying picquet in 
the Swaikot Valley off the Khyber Pass.” The original photo- 
graph has been submitted to several learned authorities on 
natural history, and these, though somewhat puzzled as to the 
animal’s identity, owing, doubtless, to the fact that only one side 
of the head is visible, are of opinion that it is either a common 
Inuan ox or a zebu. An officer well known in India for his 
shooting exploits, avers ‘that the creature is a tame village 
buffalo; and in maintenance of his theory he points to the 
smooth hide, the shape of the horn, the powerful legs, and 
large hoofs. 
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to the eye—and, indeed, to all the senses, save, perhaps, 
that of the palate—the most complete indulgence. No 
spot in Europe is more fragrant with history, of the romantic 
kind, and not the dry-as-dust; no site can surpass that of the 
old-world city on the Guadalquivir in loveliness ; nowhere is the 
Andalusian type of beauty and temperament to be seen to equal 
advantage ; in no land is the soil on which a bounteous sun 
pours its rays more prodigal of abundant vegetation. Its history 
is one long romance. Founded by the wandering Phcenicians, 
who made their mark in all parts of the Western world—you 
may find the Phoenician type of face in Cornwall and Cardigan- 
shire still—it became a great Roman centre. It has been in 
turn a Visigothic and a Moorish capital; the home of a great 
University and of the Inquisition. It has been ravaged by our 
Viking ancestors; it has seen Columbus start upon his second 
expedition. It has witnessed cruelty to man and beast worthy 
to be compared with that of Imperial Rome. The Alcazar 


i ‘O visit “ proud Seville” in spring or autumn is to permit 


and its gardens are the most glowing jewels in its crown of 
beauty. . 
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Our pictures are of the Alcazar and its gardens, which may 
be numbered among the select list of the most lovely scenes in 
the world. But the traveller, particularly when he is in any part 
of the Alcazar or its surroundings, with which the word Padilla 
is connected, can hardly fail to shudder as he glances, be it never 
so superficially, at the history of the past. The architecture, in 
spite of the disfiguring hand of Charles V., is beyond compare ; 
the fountains spurt merrily, the tall palms rise in feathery majesty, 
the myrtles and orange trees flourish amazingly, the trim box 
lines and the clipped columnar yews delight the eye. But one 
cannot run away from the reflection that this dream of beauty is 
indissolubly connected with the memory of, and was renewed upon 
true Moorish lines of beauty by, a monarch who, “if he was not 
absolutely the most cruel of men, was assuredly one of the 
greatest blackguards that ever sat upon a throne.” Nor can 
much be said in favour of Maria de Padilla, for Maria was not a 
lady of stainless reputation. ‘True it is that, after Maria was 
dead, the Archbishop of Toledo, ‘‘ good, easy man,” declared 
the Pedro and Maria had been man and wife, and that her 
daughter Constance was married to John of Gaunt. But Pedro 
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went through the form of marriage with a good many contem- 
poraneous ladies, and posthumous announcements of marriage 
are open to suspicion; nor does it tend to remove the suspicion 
that the lady, having lost her looks, was appointed Superior of 
a convent, specially founded in her honour, not long before the 
said Constance was born. 

Be that as it may, the world of Seville knew the Padilla as 
Pedro's mistress in the fourteenth century, and it must be con- 
fessed that the nest which he renewed for his favourite was of 
superb beauty, as near akin to Paradise as anything on this 
earth may be. Pedro did not, indeed, lay out the Alcazar, 
which he found a Moorish palace, begun in the twelfth century 
by Jalubi, of Toledo; but “‘ that ardent admirer of: the Moors” 
certainly rebuilt the palace to a very large extent, and committed 
some of his worst crimes—such as the murder of his brother 
Fadrigue, of Abu Said, and of Ruiz de Villegas—within its 
limits. The adornment of his favourite’s apartments, of her 
famous baths below—of which he and his courtiers used to 
drink the waters after she had bathed—and of the garden that 
she loved, was his chief care. Maria’s cheek faded, the cruel 
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make himself, for fair Maria’s sake, the most charming of lovers. 
They held sweet converse concerning the scenes which he 
witnessed from time to time among the poor of Seville. For, 
strange to relate, the monster, who was a very Tarquin among 
the great, and took the lives of the notables without stint, was a 
friend to the poor. ‘‘ The one agreeable feature in his character 
is that he was affable with his humbler subjects, that he took an 
interest in their everyday life, and that he was wont, after the 
manner of the Caliph Harun Al Raschid, whose legendary 
exploits were no doubt familiar to him, to spend many of his 
nights in some humble disguise, seeking adventures and informa- 
tion in the streets of Seville.” 

Those adventures, one may surely take it, were the more 
pleasing topic of gentle talk with Maria in these incomparable 
gardens, which are themselves a monument and a proof that, 
villain as Pedro was, and richly as he earned his title, he was a man 
of taste. Imagine him sitting with the Padilla at his side in the 
Patio, in the place of the idle sunburnt boy who leans on his 
watering-pot, reckless of the falling leaves that strew the fountain- 
splashed pavement. The trees and shrubs, or most of them, 
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IN THE ALCAZAR GAADENS—1HE SURPRISE FOUNTAINS. 


K\ing grew weary of her, but the gardens and the baths bear her 
name after more than five hundred years. 

But Pedro was not always cruel, and there was a romantic 
side to his character which we may legitimately connect with the 
Padilla’s paradise. Here, whilst the fountains plashed in the 
courts, and the scent of the orange flowers floated on the sun- 
steeped air, he would sit in languid dalliance with La Padilla. 
3ut their talk was not of those deeds of ‘ sanguinary prompti- 
tude”’ which have made his name a byword in history. In 
that peaceful air it was possible to forget his countless murders 
of the great, although when he was in silent reverie he 
must have been haunted by the memory of his assassinated step- 
mother ; of the Adelantado of Castille, brained before his eyes 
in the Presence Chamber; of Blanche de Bourbon, flouted and 
insulted for Maria’s sake; > Juano de Castro, outraged and 
betrayed; of his treasurer strangled; of Jews massacred at 
Toledo; of Christian nobles butchered at Toro; of his kinsman, 
Don John of Aragon, murdered shortly after Don Fadrigue ; and 
of a score of hideous outrages besides. In the boudoir and in 
the gardens he could put these revolting memories aside, and 





have been planted since Pedro’s day, although some of the yews 
may go back even to him. But the arrangement of the garden, 
its rare union of architectural and horticultural beauty, so that 
neither seems to invade or crush the other, the arch, the long 
vista of view, the jets of water rising straight out of the pave- 
ment and falling on its surface to cool the air, and the manifest 
beauties of the remaining pictures, reflect the mind of a man of 
whom it has been written that the record of his reign ‘‘ does not 
include one single good deed in either his private or his public 
life to relieve the general gloom of his wickedness.” Truly 
men are mysteriously made. We may give as much credit as 
history will permit to the Arabs, perhaps a little more. There 
will still remain the unquestionable fact that these gardens owe 
a part at least of their restful charm to a monarch whose name 
is remembered with greater loathing than that of any other man 
in the world’s story save Nero. For that matter, after his vain 
fashion, Nero himself loved art and music and beauty. The 
bloodthirsty heart is often prone to refinement in pleasure, and 
certainly in the case of Pedro it may be said that out of the 
infamous has come forth loveliness indescribable, 
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BOUT ‘A Cotswold Village,” by J. A. Gibbs, which comes from the 
A house of Mr. John Murray, there is a quality of freshness and peacefulness 
which is very restful. No problems of sex or politics or philosophy 
agitate the tranquil mind of Mr. Gibbs. The painful side of human nature and 
the pains and penalties of human weakness are an abomination to him. He 
loves to take a joyous and benevolent view of things, to make the best of them. 
So, living among the Cotswolds, it has been a delight to him to mingle among 
the old-world Gloucestershire people, to study their character, their simple ways 
and expressions, to collect their folk-lore. He has shot, and fished, and hunted. 
He has examined their 
ancient tithe barns and 
their venerable manor 
houses. He isa field 
naturalist of a gently 
observant type. He 
knows mallard and 
moorhen, nuthatch and 
woodpecker, _badcer, 
fox, and otter—in a 
word, he can read the 
book of Nature and 
the page of country 
life. And once upon 
a day it came upon 
him that he would 
write a book full from 
cover to cover of the 
gossip, the character, 
and the atmosphere 
of the country-side. 
There is no sensation 
in it, no suspicion of 
a story or of excite- 
ment. Simply the easy, 
cultivated man records 
with scholarly and 
appreciative pen the 
things which he has 
seen and heard, the 
legends of the cow try- 
side, the ways of bird, 
and beast. Now we 
meet Tom Peregrine 
the keeper, and follow 
him through covert 
after covert ; now we 
listen to discourse upon 
the mysteries of scent. 
We become spectators 
of a village cricket 
match, or learn how 
:o make and tend a 
cricket-ground. 
Wrinkles as to trout- 
fishing alternate with 
quotations from 
Carlyle. Old country 
rhymes are quoted and 
interpreted. We read 
of Whitsun ales, and 
mop fairs, and ancient 
al-beys, and so on ad 
mfinitum, and we 
never grow weary. In 
some ways the style 
and matter of Mr. 
Gibbs are reminiscent, 
in a more tranquil 
fashion, of those of 
George Borrow; there 
is the same easy in- 
coherence, the same 
tendency to discourse 
lightly on an event of 
the moment. In a word, this book is remarkably like the table talk and the 
conversation of a country gentleman to whom the rural air has become the 
breath of life. 

Of a very different class is ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” by Frank T. 
Bullen (Smith, Elder). Often of late Mr. Bullen has delighted the readers of 
the Specta/or, and more than once those of CoUNTRY LIFE also, by his studies 
and stories of the sea. In this volume he takes us whale-fishing, and, after he 
has the reader once firmly by the hand, he carries him away with resistless 
force. Of a truth this is one of these rare men who possess the divine gift of 
description, of making creatures live and die before our eyes, though the page be 
but printed. Look at this picture of a whale’s ‘ flurry” or. dying agony : 
‘* Turning slowly on one side, he began to move in a circular direction, slowly at 
first, then faster and faster, until he was rushing round at tremendous speed, his 
great head raised quite out of the water at times, clashing his enormous jaws. 
Torrents of blood poured out from his spouthole, accompanied by hoarse 
bellowings as of some gigantic bull, but really caused by the labouring breath 
trying to pass through the clogged air-passages. The utmost caution and 
rapidity of manipulation of the boat were necessary to avoid his maddened rush ; 
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but this gigantic energy was shortlived. In a few minutes he subsided slowly 
in death, his mighty body reclined on one side, the fin uppermost waving limply 
as he rolled to the swell, while the small waves broke gently over the carcase in 
a low, monotonous surf, intensifying the profound silence that had succeeded the 
tumult of our conflict with the late monarch of the deep.” Truly a splendid 
and a graphic passage; and another will serve to show the quality of the 
man’s power better than any words of mine. ‘‘ The terrible day wore on, 
without any lightening of the tempest, till noon, when the wind suddenly fell to 
acalm. Until that time the sea, although heavy, was never vicious or irregular, 
and we had not shipped any heavy water at all. But when the force of the 
wind was suddenly withdrawn, such a sea arose as I have never seen before or 
since. Inky mountains of water raised their savage heads in wildest confusion, 
smashing one another in whirlpools of foam, It was like a picture of the 
primeval deep out of which arose the new-born world. Suddenly out of the 
whirling blackness overhead the moon appeared, nearly in the. zenith, sending 
down through the apex of a dome of torn and madly-gy:ating cloud a flood of 
brilliant light. Illumined by that startling radiance, our staunch and seaworthy 
ship was tossed and twirled in the hideous vortex of mad sea until her motion 
was distracting.” For any better description of the wild fury of a stormy sea at 
night, for choice of 
words so apt, for use of 
language so sufficient 
and spirited without 
exaggeration, 
the reader can_ be 
referred to one writer 
only. He lived some 
thousands of years ago, 
and he wrote the 
Psalms of David, or at 
least one of them. 

I confess that, 
with the single ex- 
ception of the West- 
minster Play, in which 
particular attention is 
by tradition devoted 
to enunciation, the 
acting of the amateur 
is agony to me as 
spectator, and that 
the worst professional 
actor is to my mind 
immeasurably superior 
to the best amateur. 
That, perhaps, is my 
misfortune. Neverthe- 
less, I am able to read 
‘* Amateur Clubs and 
Actors” (Edward 
Arnold), which is 
edited by Mr. W. G. 
Elliot, not only ‘in the 
feeling that it will 
attract widespread at- 
tention, but a'so with 
intense personal 
interest. After all, 
most of us have seen 
grow into life the 
majority of the clubs 
of which the develop- 
ment is here recorded. 
The Westminster Play, 
of course, is older than 
any of us ; but most of 
us have laughed at 
the annual crop of 
smart points in the 
epilogue for many a 
year, One remembers 
the production of the 
“Agamemnon” at 
Oxford, reflecting that 
of the three principal 
players, one became 
stage-struck and took 
to professional acting, 
and another, who was 
quite as good, hecame 
a hard-working _ bar- 
rister, while the third 
became an _ assistant 
Charity Commissioner. 
It is pleasant to think how all Oxford attended that triumphant representation, 
and how the O.U.D.S. (which produced in due time a Bourchier and an 
H. B. Irving) grew out of it. Cambridge, not to be beaten, followed suit, and 
that ill-starred genius, Mr. J. K. Stephen, made a great hit as Ajax ; and out of 
that Greek Play rose the A.D.C. at Cambridge. One need not be an admirer of 
the amateur stage to be interested in the genesis of the Guards’ Burlesque, in 
the triumphs of the Windsor Strollers, or of the ‘‘ old stagers” during the 
Canterbury Week. All this is just interesting gossip of our own time, of the 
unvarying kindness of the Prince of Wales, of the prowess of such men as Sir 
Henry de Bathe and Colonel Ricardo, and so forth, It makes capital reading, 
and one sees the faces and hears the very voices as the pages.are turned over. 
Meanwhile the anxious parent wilf note with some uneasiness how large is the 
number of these amateur actors who adopt the actor’s profession. There is no 
harm in the profession, of course, but as a means of livelihood, although some of 
the prizes which may_be obtained by its members are great, it is uncommonly 
precarious. 

Sir Wa'ter Besant has been writing pleasant chapters out of the history of 
London for some time, and his ‘South London” (Chatto and Windus), a 
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companion volume to ‘‘ London” and ‘‘ Westminster,” contains a number of 
such chapters. Into the domain of Stubbs and Freeman he attempts no inva- 
sion: ‘‘I must be contented with the lowlier, somewhat useful, task of showing 
how the people, my forefathers, lived, and what they thought, and how they 
sang and feasted, and made love, and grew old and died.” To the performance 
of the task he brings more than a respectable store of knowledge, a silver 
style which is very attractive, and a highly-sympathetic nature. So one after 
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another we see the pictures of life in South London from the days of the 
marshes until to-day come and go, we trace the many Royal houses, we ride 
with Chaucer’s Pilgrims, and follow the deeds of the true Sir John Falstolf ; go 
to Vauxhall with Master Pepys, Fielding, Walpole, Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith, 
and Mrs. Traill and Boswell. It is all easy and delightful reading. Sir Walter 
takes us by the hand, reads the books for us, and fills in the scenes with the 
memories of the past. He deserves gratitude. 
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CROW’S HALL 








“SOME two miles from Aspall Hall, 
described in a recent number of 
Country LiFe, stands another 
moated hall of much greater antiquity, 
for its design dates from the days when 
defence was a paramount consideration 
in house-building. The most interesting 
feature about this old place, apart from 
its beauty, is that though the story of 
the family who owned it, and lived in 
it, ended at the Restoration, it has been 
preserved exactly as it was, in fair repair, 
and without a single incongruous addi- 
tion, and is an almost unique specimen 
of the home of a country knight some 
400 years ago. Many causes have 
contributed to this—partly, no doubt, 
its remoteness from the world; for the 
railway is nine miles off, and it stands 
a mile from the main road. For the 
last hundred years it has been occupie 
from father to son by the same family 
as tenants, who have rented it, and its 
large manor of excellent land, from the 
Lord Henniker of the day, of whose 
estate it now forms part. Consequently 
life has gone on in the old house much 
as it did in the days when Sir Charles 
Framlingham, or Sir Bassingbourne 
Gawdy, his son-in-law, lived there and 
farmed their own land, and instead of 
going to the yeomanry training, jogged 
off with a dozen men in jack boots 
along the abominable old pack-road, 
now a foot-path, which led to Ipswich, 
to attend the county weapon-show. 
The hall stands absolutely alone, 
surrounded by a moat oft. deep, with 
not a house or a cottage within a mile. 
If the old knights who owned it, and 
now lie carved in stone on the altar 
tombs in Debenham Church, could 
unclasp their hands and give their 
mailed arms to the ladies who lie beside 
them, and walk up to their old home 
again, they would find scarcely any- 
thing changed or altered; and Lady 
Framlingham could ascend the same 
old staircase, and find her own bedroom 
with the same door, and open the same 
latch, and see her father’s old arm-chair 
standing in the passage outside. ‘‘ One 
Crow, a gentilman, built Crow’s Hall; 
but it was bought by Jenkyn Fram- 
lingham in the sixteenth century, and 
since then the Framlinghams have been 
Lords of Debenham,” says Leyland. 
The sole heiress of Sir Charles Fram- 
lingham married Sir Bassingbourne 
Gawdy, of West Herling, in Norfolk. 
Their second son inherited Crow’s Hall. 
His son, Sir Charles, fought hard for 
the Royalist cause, a very losing 
enterprise in the Eastern Counties. 
He was fined £1,789 as a delinquent, 
and part of the hall was (probably at 
that time) either destroyed or pulled 
down. On his coffin-plate was engraved 
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able chinks and 
crannies, from 
which all sorts of 
tiny plants grow. 
The natural 
growth of plants 
on the walls, 
turrets, battle- 
ments, and bridge 
of this ancient 
house is one of 
the most beautiful 
minor features of 
the place. The 
bridge is a perfect 
botanic garden. 
Cheddar pinks 
grow in masses 
on the walls. So 
does pennywort, 
stonecrop, house- 
leek, little patches 
of crane’s bill and 
yellow wall- 
flower, and on the 
moulding at the 
foot of each brick 
pier are fringes of 
various plants and 


not only his coat 
a of arms, but a 
= short account of 
his life, furnished 
by the vicar of the 
3 parish. He ‘‘es- 
poused the King’s 
cause and quarrel 
to the uttermost 
hazard of his life 
and fortune.’’ 
Thirty-eight years 
he lived at Crow’s 
Hall, and ‘‘onthe 
roth of Novem- 
ber, 1650, being 
the Lord’s Day, 
about twelve at 
night, he departed 
—I cannot say he 
died—by a volun- 
F: tary and cheerful 
resignation of 

himself into the 

hands of the 
| Almighty.” In 
course of time the 
great Earl of 
Chatham became 








owner. It was ferns. There are 
then sold to Sir snapdragons, too, 
John Brydges,and Copyright THE COURT. “COUNTRY LIFE." and all sorts of 
then to Sir John minor flowering 
Major, whose daughter married the first Lord Henniker. The plants; but no masses of big dirty ivy to tear the old walls to 
character of the house is seen from our illustrations. It rises pieces, only plants which court air and sunshine. Last summer 
from a deep moat, and is built of very fine ancient brickwork. two birds’ nests and a wild bees’ nest were within a few feet of 
On the leads is an excellent position from which to see the one another in the hollow of the battlements. There is enough 
beauties of Sir Bassingbourne Gawdy’s old hall. These leads left of the house and inner buildings to keep the form of the 
are over the dining-room, and form part of the roofing of what courtyard, though instead of being surrounded, as it probably 
was probably a one-storey series of chambers, divided in the was, by buildings on four sides, these now occupy but two. ‘ 
middle by the gate and guard-house, connecting the existing The main front of the house on the east side is covered with 
wing of the mansion with another which has entirely disappeared. a big vine, and from this ancient stock good white wine is made, 
The battlements are of brick too, very high, and each battle- and probably has been made for many centuries. 
ment is capped with one solid ridge-tile of moulded brick, very As a boy | always had an intense curiosity to know more 
large and heavy. A similar row of moulded ridge-tiles, with a of the old gentlemen in plate armour, whose brazen faces 
big ro!l ornament on the top,. forms the finish of the parapet of used to look up from the chancel pavement, and whose helmets 
the bridge, and in between the bricks and copings are innumer- and devices hung on the chancel walls while we sat in Debenham 
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Church. I always 
longed to know 
where they slept 
in Crow’s Hall, 
and whether they 
had pictures of 
tortoi-es in their 
rooms (the tor- 
toise was the to- 
tem on the Gawdy 
shields), and what 
the rooms were 
like where Sir 
Charles Fram- 
lingham’s wife, 
who lay by her 
husband's side in 
the church 
wrapped in innu- 
merable pleats 
and petticoats 
carved in stone, 
was brought up 
as a little girl, 
and lived till she 
married the 
knight whose 
close-cropped 
head lay so un- 
comfortably 
pillowed on his 
helmet. The 
rooms are all] 
there, and can be seen to-day, well cared for, with other young 
ladies living there still, and probably quite as proud of the old 
house as its ancient owners. And not a single alteration has 
been made in the old bedrooms and staircase since a quite recent 
Gawdy or Framlingham put in a small painted Renaissance 
cupboard and some panelling somewhere about the year 
1560 to 1600, 

But all the rest is far more ancient, and what builders term 
the fixtures are, I should guess, almost the oldest of the kind in this 
country. All the bedroom doors, for instance, are low, and yet 
very handsome according to the notions of a time when inner 
doors were only just becoming suited for a house instead of a gaol 
or fort. They are of oak, perfectly black by time, with little 
thin latches and hasps; and each door is divided into four 
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rows of very 
narrow panels, 
recessed in three 
thicknesses of 
wood, the inner 
panel being only 
an inch wide. All 
the bedrooms 
open from a pas- 
sage, lighted for- 
merly by two fine 
mullioned — win- 
dows looking on 
the court. The 
stairs are very 
ancient, plain and 
solid. They open 
sans fagon on the 
courtyard, and 
(I think) had no 
door at the bot- 
tom. They were 
approached either 
through a_ large 
stone hall, nowa 
kitchen, from the 
dwelling -rooms, 
or else one walked 
straight up them 
from the court. 
“COUNTRY LIFE’ solid beam of 
oak, and on the 
roof of the first landing a swallow builds yearly, and often 
rears her brood, though people with candles pass a foot or two 
under her every night as they go up to bed. 
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THE LEADS. 


Behind the house, straightly girt with the deep, wide moat, 
lies the old garden, full of grass walks, old fruit trees, and 
old-fashioned flowers. C. J. Cornisn. 


A Day in the Ghylls. 


EFORE the first snows have whitened the summits of the higher hills, and 

B after the first woodcocks have put in an appearance, is the best time 

for sport in the ghylis. At the very top of the dale, where the narrow 

valley ends in a cu: de sac of towering heather-clad moorlands, are a number of 

little savines, many of which are clothed with a scanty growth of scraggy 

bushes of thorn and hazel, with here and there a few stunted, glossy-leaved 

hollies. Coarse grass, patches of short furze or whin bushes, a tangled maze of 

brambles, and bronzing clumps of bracken are a favourite resort of the newly- 

arrived woodcock, especially as most of these little ravines have a tiny trickling 
stream of water winding its way down to the beck in the dale below. 

An ideal place for cock is a ghyll of this description, and to the man who 

is a sportsman in the truest sense of the word a day with a gun and a couple 
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of busy, bustling spaniels of the old-fashioned type is productive of much 
pleasure, and a varied, if nota large, bag. The allotments, divided by stone 
walls, run up to the verge of the moorland, where a fringe, .of brown, bronzing 
bracken divides the heather from the rough pasture grasses and ling of the 
lower enclosed land. Marshy spots here and there, where a few rushes grow 
in patches, often hold a snipe, and the grouse come down in the early mornings 
and in the afternoons to feed on the bent grasses at the edse of the moor. 
Then, too, flocks of golden plover are often met with, and at least a few shots 
can be had at the wild little moorland partridges, whose flesh is darker in 
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colour, and partakes mote of the flavour of the grouse than of the familiar 
partridge of the low country. Pheasants are by no means scarce where the 
shooting is strictly preserved, and thrive and grow fat on the various wild fruits 
and berries that they find on the fellsides. The ubiquitous rabbit is, of course, 
in evidence, and occasionally a shot may be got at duck or teal on the rush- 
fringed pools over the brow of the hill. 

These little ghylls are narrow enough to be easily commanded by une gun, 
and the best way to work them is to start at the farthest, work it carefully 
down to the valley where it widens out into the head of the dale, then work the 
bankside along to the next ghyll, and hunt this up from the bottom, returning 
after reaching the head, and again working along to the next, and so on. Some of 
these little ra: ines are only a couple of hundred yards long, and then they die 
away into the hillside, others are a quarter of a mile in length, but each must be 
thoroughly worked out, or the pheasants will run out on to the edge of the moor 
and take refuge in the coarse tussocks of grass or in the patches of bracken. 
Partridges are usually found in close proximity to the banks of ‘the ravines, or 
feeding on the various seeds of the pasture grasses. How busily the bustling 
spaniels work out every yard of ground, not missing a single bush or patch of 
covert as they quest mutely for their game. A slight quickening of the pace as 
they get on the line of a running pheasant and follow his windings, until, at 
last, he is marked beneath a tangled mass of briars and brambles. A dash into 
the thicket, and, with a whirring of wings, the old cock swings out, 
only to fall with a heavy thud at the sharp repoit of the nitro. Adding him to 
the bag, I stroll on, alert to take advantage of every chance of a shot that is 
offered. Now a snipe gets up at my feet, and is missed with both barrels, then 
a rabbit is ousted from his lair amongst the ruddy brackens, and is doubled up 
as he dashes along the bank on his way to a well-known burrow. Rolling 
down the steep sides of the ravine, he at last falls with a splash into the water- 
course, and is retrieved by one of the dogs. Farther on, from beneath a clump 
of holly bushes, the welcome owl-like flight of a woodcock is seen ; but a snap- 
shot through the bran. hes fails to stop him. Apparently he has alighted again, 
as he swung round the corner in a leisurely kind of way, and a return is made 
to the banks where a sprinkling of bushes offer a likely refuge. The spaniels 
cannot trace him, and the ravine at the head is next tried without avail. The 
adjoining little valley is also a blank, and then, at the mouth of the following 
ravine, he is again flushed, and this time drops to the shot. Pulling out the 
pinion feathers, he is added to the bag. Then a hen pheasant falls a victim, 
and at the head of one gully the dogs get on the line of birds, and from the 
long withering grass a covey of seven partridges rise, and a brace are killed, 
the rest being marked down on the hillside’ Going at once for these, a 
protracted search results in one more being added to the bag, and then an 
attempt is made to stalk any ducks that may be on the pool over the brow of 
the hill, This necessitates a stiff climb, but the view of the valley beneath, 
with a glimpse in the far distance of the sunlit dale with the broad band of 
silvery winding river flowing placidly onwards to the sea, alone repays one for 
the exertion. The sunlight casts ever-varying light and shadow across the 
brown moorland, now resting lovingly on the golden russet of the bracken, or 
passing, flame-like, along the crest of the opposite hill, bringing into bold relief 
the grey, outjutting rocks on the summit. Far away in the distance can be 
seen a trail of smoke from a passing train, and nearer at hand the hillsides are 
divided by loosely-built stone walls into many a big allotment, running close up 
to the brown of the heather, 

The winter sun casts long shadows across the narrow valley, and as 
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afternoon draws on apace clouds of thin grey mist come drifting over the peaks 
of the h gher hills. No duck are on the pool, but a bunch of teal allow a close 
approach and pay dearly for their temerity, as a couple fa'l to the double shot, 
and as the remainder come circling round another drops with a heavy splash to 
the two shots that are fired at it. One of the spaniels at once rushes in, and 
retrieves him after a long chase, as with a broken wing only he is able to give 
the dog some troulie before being deposited in the game tag. Retracing my 
footsteps towards the ravines, I decide to try the largest, in hopes that I may 
come across another woodcock. On rising the brow a grouse, disturbed from the 
lower ground by a passing shepherd, comes swinging over the skyline in front, 
and only sees his danger when too late to turn. However, be swerves at the 
first shot, but a second barrel brings him down wi'h a thud amongst the brown 
heather, where he lies dyeing it crimson with his b'ood. — A fine, but evidently, 
from his black plumage, a very old cock, he makes a welcome addition to an 
already varied bag. A woodcock is seen, but getti g up wild is missed, and 


SHEEP 
- 
FYSHE peaceable citizen 

who sits at home in 

his arm-chair and reads 
of adventures in “ the Caucasus 
and places of that sort” always 
experiences a certain sense of 
shock when his hero writes 
proudly of having slain a wild 
‘‘sheep.” Even the suggestive 
adjective cannot release the 
humble noun from all the 
associations of pastoral in- 
offensiveness and _ stupidity 
which use has taught us to 
connect with the poor thing of 
which we make mutton. The 
sheep is too familiar to us as 
an emblem of all that is lacking 
in initiative, of all that is 
most exasperating in its block- 
headed delight in _ getting 
between the legs of horses and 
under the wheels of bicycles, 
when a flock of it is being 
driven along the hard high 
road, for us to realise, without 
a momentary effort, that in his 
native places (which we may 
probably assume to be that 
high Central Asian _ region 
where the Aryan race. itself 
is said to have had its origin) the sheep—under whatever 
name, of Ovis Poli, or Ovis Ammon, and so on, we may 
hunt him—is really a worthy quarry, active on the rocks as a 
chamois, vigilant and suspicious as a red deer, and living on 
mountain-sides and near the regions of perpetual snow in a 
habitat that makes the stalking of the red deer stag appear, by 
comparison, something like the shooting of a venerable South- 
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cannot be accurately marked down. Then, as the shadows leng hen, I move 
away down the dale, where my trap is waiting, and on the journey get a double 
shot at partridges that are flushed unexpectedly by the dogs out of a ‘* fog” 
field. The swamp at the bottom of the hill holds a couple of snipe, and I also 
get three shots ata little jack before I bag him, as No. 6 shot is rather tco 
large for these birds. A flock of plover come whistling overhead, and imitating 
their call as much as possible they come closer, and a long shot into the 
‘“brown ” drops one, whilst another goes on hard hit, and leaving the flock falls 
dead and is retrieved. Reaching the rustic brid:e, the trap is waiting, and 
with a sense of sa isfaction the bag is turned out by the roadside and the 
contents counted, when a total of two pheasants, a woodcock, three teal, a 
rabbit, an old cock grouse, a full and a jack snipe, with a couple of plovers, 
mike up a total with which I am more than satisfied, in addition to which the 
sport has taken place amidst charming surroundings, and the game has only been 
secured after along tramp over rough ground in i's pursuit. ARDAROS. 
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down. The sheep is here in his native majesty, unspoiled by 
the influence of centuries of civilisation. The civilised sheep 
you may see even there, with quaintly dependent ears that 
suggest the lop-eared rabbits that were the pets of our boyhood ; 
but there is reason to suppose that all came from a common 
stock, of which the great wild sheep of the Central Asian 
mountains are the noblest representatives. 

The Southdown we have 
been unkindly driven to select 
as representative of the family 
in its fat pastoral decadence— 
most sheepish of sheep, con- 
vertible into large, but singu- 
larly uninteresting, mutton. 
Midway—let us say midway, 
though no doubt nearer allied 
to the Southdown than to the 
magnificent Ovis Poli—is the 
fellow who gets up in the 
middle of our stalk after a 
noble stag, gazes with startled 
black face at the serpentine 
crawling figures of ourself and 
stalker, then dashes down the 
hillsides in a series of wild 
bounds, scaring every stag and 
hind that gets an inkling of 
his antics. He goes down the 
hill not unattended, but followed 
by a score of execrations, loud 
and deep. Yet, even so, we 
are obliged to recognise in him 
something that is almost akin 
to the quarry that he. has 
hopelessly scared away from 
us, something infinitely more 
interesting than the so many 
pounds of potential mutton 
which is all that the South- 
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thing that is very nearly worthy of having a bullet sent down 
the hill, in company with the execrations, after him. He is 
himself almost a quarry worth stalking. 

There is a certain poetry perhaps even about the Southdown, 
but about the little horned sheep of the Highlands there is poetry 
of a more stirring kind. The former is the poetry of Gray's 
“« Elegy ’—that a man may comfortably go to sleep over; the 
latter is the stirring stuff of Border Ballads and of Sir Walter 
Scott. These flocks have an interesting pedigree—they are 
descendants of those that band after band of caterans, in the 
good old days, have raided and driven up out of fertile lowlands 
into a hill country where they had to climb and pick their food 
like the red deer themselves ; and with this necessity of shifting 
for themselves have learned some cunning that the pastcral 
branches of the family never knew, or have forgotten. They are 
accustomed to changes from summer quarters on the hill to 
winter quarters on the lowland, but even so they are a deal 
more enduring of snow and cold than the sheep raised in the 
South. The illustrations are taken from the neighbourhood of 


Loch Lomond. The flock is feeding on the steep hillsides that ° 


have been sung about as the ‘ Banks of Loch Lomond.” Two 
of the pictures show different sides of the loch, and the third 
is specially interesting as showing the flock in transitu from 
the one side to the other. The work of packing the sheep 
thus closely, like tinned sardines, into the boat, is one of some 
difficulty, in which the services of the shepherd’s indispensable 
friend the collie are of greatest use. Once in the boat, the sheep 
as a rule will stand quiet enough ; indeed there is no direction in 
which they well can move, so tightly are they packed, except by 
a plunge overboard into the loch. They are liable, however, to 
occasional stampede, and to guard against this—to keep them in 
place, and to aid in the work of rescue, if rescue be necessary— 
aman generally follows in a small boat, as the picture shows. 
A smooth sea and a calm day are always chosen for these 
transits; for on a big sheet of water like Loch Lomond the 
surface is not always so unruffled. And when the sheep are safely 
packed in the great ferry-boat the men work the boat steadily 
over with the long sweeps, and it is very seldom that a catas- 
trophe happens. 

The Highland shepherd and his collie have formed the 
occasion of innumerable sketches in prose and verse, the faith- 
fulness and intelligence cf the dog being the principal themes 
with the writers. But asa matter of fact, though they are wise 
creatures and will obey every motion of their master’s hand as 
he directs their movements from the base of the hill, it is their 
physical qualities even more than the mental or moral that might 
reasonably stir our wonder. The eyesight of the master himself 
is: keen, but it isas nothing in comparison with that of the dog, who 
seems to see the tip of the horn of an errant father of the flock 
at a mile’s distance, when the tip is lifted over the heather. And 
the eye to see him is supplemented by such wonderful legs to 
circumvent him, such wonderful lungs that do not feel distress, 
though the dog be racing up the precipitous hillside. The 
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THE LOCH. Copyright. 


sense of smell seems to be used but little by these dogs. On the 
other hand, it appears that it must be possessed in high perfection 
by the sheep. A flock may have been brought by road, by 
train, even by boat, from a moor two counties off, yet on the 
first night that the wind blows strongly from the direction of its 
old home the shepherd knows well that both he and his dog 
must needs be on the alert, for the scent—or if that explanation 
does not suffice we must resort to some new sense, unknown and 
yet more subtle, to explain it—of the old home pastures will 
prove so attractive that a common impulse will set the flock 
constantly moving, irrespective of the marches, towards the place 
whence it came. Many a night, too, in the lambing season 
will the shepherd need to lie out on the hill, with the shelter 
of his plaid to comfort him, to guard with his dog, and perhaps, 
too, with his gun, against the ravages of the prowling hill foxes. 
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THE PLANTING SEASON. 
W E have seldom had a ve.ter planting season than the present, and at the 

lime of writing the weather is spring-like, the soil friable, andina con- 

dition relished by young roots. We advise all pianting to be finished 
as quickly as possible, as frequently weeks of severe frosts prevail in the New Year, 
when, of course, outdoor planting of any kind is impossible, We notice that bulbs 
are already showing above the surface of the soil, and in the event of severe weather 
it will be well to protect the choicer kinds with long litter. Give, however, 
nothing in the way of protectior until necessary, and then it will be wise to 
earth-up tea-scented Roses and place bracken amongst branches of standards. 
Carefully stake newly-planted trees, to prevent winds rocking the stems to and 
fro; when this happens they cannot rvot well. 

A SWEET-SCENTED WINTER HONEYSUCKLE. 
Passing by a house recently, we were puzzled to know from whence came 

a breath of Honeysuckle perfume, loading the air on a mild sunny December 
day. Searching a little, we found in a snug corner a plant of Lonicera Standishi, 
the winter-flowering Honeysuckle. It is an unpretentious plant, more of a shrub 
than a climber, but coming into the list of shrubby climbers, as these Honey- 
suckles may be grown as bushes. We like them, however, near the windows, 
through which floats the delicious fragr ince from clusters of very pale yellowish 
flowers. One may derive much enjoyment from the garden in winter by 
planting the few things in beauty at that season. 


A BEAUTIFUL WINTER FLOWER. 

Amongst the hirdy flowers open now is the frail Iris stylosa and its variety 
Alba, the Algerian Irises, as we call them, which will bloom for many weeks 
during the winter when placed in a warm soil and sunny spot, such as against a 
south wall, or the narrow warm border skirting the south side of a greenhouse. 
Although no profusion of flowers appears at one time, a succession is maintained, 
and the buds open freely in water. In the typical kind the colour is delicate 
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blue, and in the variety Alba, white, 
with a line of deep orange running 
halfway up the frail petals ; they are 
delicately scented. The leaves of this 
Iris are very long, narrow, and full 
green, the flower s'ems rising just 
above the luxuriant foliage. 





ARALIA SIEBOLDI AT TORQUAY. 

A correspondent writes: ‘I think 
the enclosed photograph of Aralia 
Sieboldi may perhaps be of interest to 
your readers. Flowering luxuriantly 
as the plant does in South Devon, 
in the months of November and 





December, when we have so few 
vutdoor shrubs in bloom, it seems to 
me to be a specially desirable acquisi- 
lion to our gardens. The foliage is 
very handsome, and the beautiiul white 
blossoms look almost like _ finely- 
carved ivory. In the spring, too, the 
black ivy-like berriés are an additional 
attraction.” 

This Aralia is not suitable for 
exposed or cold gardens, and such 
beautiful bushes as the one repre- 





sented are not frequently seen. We 
thank our correspondent heartily for 
the photograph, which shows how well 
in favoured spots this glossy leathery- 
leaved shrub succeeds. A. Sieboldi 
is one of the best window or hall 
plants, almost as lasting and useful as 
the well-known Aspidistra. The 
reason is that the leaves can be 
sponged, as the surface is even, and 
dust is readily removed. 





M,. Knox-Gore. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


No fairer hardy flower exists at the time of writing than the Christmas Rose | 


(Helleborus niger) and its many varieties. Maximus or Altifolius, as it is 
known under both names, is the most beautiful of the whole group, its pearly- 
white rose-tinted flowers measuring upon strong plants 4in. and sometimes even 
This is the variety to grow before all others ; the plant is strong, 
A dainty variety is Riverstoni, 


more Across, 
free, and the flowers held up upon sturdy stems. 
its flowers of purest white and the leaves delicate green. Major is a good kind 
for cutting, al-o such varieties as Mme. Fourcade and Apple Blossom. Restricting 
the selection to its narrowest limits, our choice would be Altifolius and Major (the 
Bath form). Christmas Roses are not troublesome to grow, choosing, if the soil 
of the garden be very light, a half-shady place, as here the plants are screened 
from very hot suns. Shelter is always desirable, but this does not mean dense 
shade or moisture. In the writer’s garden the Christmas Roses are a pleasant sight 
during this mild weather. They form luxuriant groups by a damp ditch, where 
in the light yet tich vegetable soil they thrive with the little Soldanellas, 


Auriculas, Primroses, Primula rosea, Trolliuses, or Globe-flowers, and other 


things for which moisture and a light screen from summer suns are necessary. 
The big white flowers gleam like silver in the soft light of a winter’s afternoon, 
and the flowers gathered from strong plants last two or three days in water. 
When no position of this kind is available, then plant the Christmas Roses in the 
open, and provide a rich moist soil. Under these conditions mulchings of leaf- 
mould or well-decayed manure in spring when new growth commences will be 
helpful, and ifa few thorough waterings with very weak liquid manure are given, 
so much stronger will be the leaf growth. The object should be to get robust 
foliage, without which the flowers will be weak and poor in colour. 
GROWING CHRISTMAS ROSES FOR CUTTING. 

During the winter cut flowers are in great demand. Late Chrysanthemums 
have helped us greatly, but we love the white blossoms of the Christmas Rose, 
so fresh and fair at this time. When the plants are desired to give flowers only 
for cutting, it is well to lift strong crowns bristling with buds, and place them in 
baskets or tubs of light soil. When removed into gentle warmth the flowers 
expand freely, and unsullied Ly rain splashes or smuts in the atmosphere. When 
the garden is situated near a smoky town, this is necessary. A hand-light 
placed over each crown in the open ground, and manure heaped about it, will 
also promote early flowers of greater purity than could be procured from the 
open garden. It is a simple matter to force Christmas Roses, and no flowers are 
more precious upon the table at this season. 





cycling pastime if one were to study only those organs which are devoted to 

the trade. The past year has been characterised by the natural corollaries 
to the over-capitalisation and over-productiveness that were oorn of the boom of 
1896. It was not to be expected that the huge profits of 1897 would-be 
repeated in 1898, but several compinies have, nevertheless, managed to pay 
fairly decent dividends, and considering the rate at which cycling is spreading, 
there can be little doubt that an even greater volume of trade will be done 
throughout the coming season, and that, inasmuch as a weeding-out process will 
have taken place, and the mushroom concerns be consigned to oblivion, a healthier 
state of things will prevail all :ound. 


] T would be easy to derive extraordinarily false ideas of the future of the 
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Even had there been, however, an abatement of interest in the pastime on 
the part of riders themselves—though, ccnsidering the growth of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club and the greater activity than formerly of the National Cyclists’ 
Union, that can hardly be said to have been the case—the present year will 
undoubtedly manifest a revival of interest, owing to several special causes. The 
Cyclists’ Touring Club will come of age, having been founded in 1878, and 
though no projects have yet been mooted, it may be taken for granted that some 
means will be found by which the club may befittingly celebrate its majority. 
The club will also be called upcen to entertain the delegates who will 
attend the annual conference of the International League of Touring Clubs, 
which is to be held this year in London. As this body is an amalgamation of 
all the continental touring organisations, the conference should be an event of 
some considerable importance. As to the National Cyclists’ Union, inasmuch 
as it was founded in the same year as the Cyclists’ Touring Club, it will also 
attain its coming of age, and a majority dinner has already been decided upon. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, the president of the union, has hitherto been a merely ornamental 
figure-head, but has promised to preside on this occasion, and his presence wiil 
lend an importance to the function which can hardly be over-estimated. The 
three events I have named will of themselves serve to forward the pastime in an 
altogether unprecedented manner, and the year 1899 will rank as the year of 
years to future chroniclers of cycling history. 

Some curiously ill-founded comments have recently been made by the 
cycling editor of the Queen, who has published the following : ‘‘ I am glad to 
see a suggestion in the current C.7.C. Gazet/e that the hotels suitable for 
ladies should be marked in the ‘ Handbook.’ Anyone who has toured to any 
extent knows that quite a large number of the C.T.C. hotels are little better 
than mere pot-houses, and quite unfit for ladies, especially if they are travelling 
alone. I think the club should make a strenuous effort to secure at least one 
decent hotel in every town. At present the quality varies enormously, and it is 
quite impossible to tell the character of the house by reference to the ‘ Handbook.’ 
Lately I have been travelling a good deal without my bicycle, and have found it 
impossible in some cases to use the C.T.C. house.” Apparently the writer is 
of opinion that the Cyclists’ Touring Club exists in order to build high-class 
hotels in districts where they could not possibly pay, and to run them at a loss 
on its own account. Personally I should meet the broad statement quoted 
above, that ‘‘ quite a large number of the Cyclists’ Touring Club hotels are 
little better than mere pot-houses,” with a blank denial, and I speak from 
touring experiences all over the United Kingdom. The writer ignores the 
salient factors in the situation as regards the appointment of hotels. The club 
cannot create a good hotel where none exists ; and, what is still more to the 
point, it cannot compel the landlord of a good hotel to affiliate himself with the 
club if he is personally unwilling, through prejudice or otherwise, to take that 
course ; and wherever a town is large enough to contain several hotels, and the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club house does not happen to be the best of the bunch, it is 
fatuous to take for granted that no effort has been made to make a more desirable 
appointment. The old prejudice still lingers in many quarters against the 
cyclist, to whom many hotel proprietors all but refuse to cater, little knowing 
apparently the class of person who joins the Cyclists’ Touring Club. Paren- 
thetically I may state that its latest recruits are the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught and her two daughters. As an example of the stupidity of some 
hotel proprietors, I may mention that there is one hostelry in Surrey the 
proprietor of which believes it to be a sin for ladies to cycle at all ! 

There is one other aspect of the question which must not be ignored, and 
that is that the club includes comparatively poor members as well as rich, and 
there are quite as many people ready to complain of the too expensive 
quality of some of the Cyclists’ Touring Club hotels as t'ere are others who put 
forward a directly opposite criticism. The system which has been in vogue for 
a couple of years past is obviously the only one that is feasible, and that is to 
appoint several hotels in the same town wherever possible, setting out the full 
details of the tariff in the club ‘‘ Handbook,” and so allowing the individual 
inember to make his choice according to his means. By this system there is 
nothing to prevent the very best hotel in any town whatever from finding a place 
on the list so long as the proprietor is agreeable ; those members willing to pay 
the terms will go to his house, and benefit by their membership to the extent 
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of a material discount from the usual tariff, while others less blessed with 
means will select a more modest establishment. As a matter of fact, there are 
already not a few hotels of the very highest class on the club lists, as,’ for 
example, the Grand at Brighton, the Buckingham Palace in London, the Station 
at Inverness, the S*. Enoch in Glasgow, the Metropole in Dublin, the Great 
Southern at Killarney, and many others I might mention. 

‘““The Art of Ease in Cycling,” by G. Lacy Hillier, which has been 
published by Willard and Henry, Chancery Lane, W.C., isa work which should be 
in the hands of all who may experience any difficulty in the acquirement of the 
art of ankling. Mr. Hillier has gone very fully into the subject, which in fact is 
treated more exhaustively in this book than in any previous publication. One is 
astonished at times to note the number of people one sees on the road who have 
very little notion of all that is implied by ankle action, and who either ride 
almost flat-footed, or who are content to ride with a permanent dep:ession of 
the toes. Both ly reason of its text, however, and its diagrams, Mr. Hil'ier’s 
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“The Forty Thieves.” 


3 “HE best way to describe the new Drury Lane pantomime 

would be to borrow a phrase from colloquialism and say 

‘all the usual.’ Or to take a dictionary and cull 
alphabetically therefrom a series of adjectives signifying every 
grade of largeness and bigness and gorgeousness and prodigality. 
It might be permissible to apply to the management of Drury 
Lane the term ‘‘ megalomaniacs,” for they are assuredly victims 
to the fashion of size and growth. It becomes each year more 
difficult to find something new to say about the ‘ annual” at 
the ‘“‘ National Theatre.” It is always on the same pattern, 
with variations of detail; always huge, always over-poweringly 
splendid, always more or less inchoate on Boxing Night. 
Later, it develops fun to an extraordinary extent, and form, and 
cohesion. But on Boxing Night it is a huge, unwieldy mass, 
oppressively gigantic and magnificent ; beautiful and artistic in 
its purely spectacular aspects, but not very much more. 

So on Boxing Night, 1898. Nothing could have been more 
sumptuous, more glittering, more charming to the eye than the 
Porcelain procession and ballet; but even this was _ less 
artistically and esthetically striking than the scene entitled, for 
some reason or other, ‘‘ Love’s Golden Gates,” though the 
former is more stupendous, because of the tremendous and 
wonderful illuminated waterfall, and the costumes are a dream 
of beauty. But the latter does not attempt to represent any- 
thing in particular—in spite of its name; so the artist in 
costume has had freer scope for his fancy and imagination, and 
the result is therefore more purely beautitul. Nevertheless, it is 
the Porcelain scene which will ‘‘draw the town,” for it is so 
original, so enormous. ‘The representations of the world’s most 
famous products in China are simply superb, the deep reds and 
blues and blacks forming a delightful contrast to the delicate 
greens and pinks and whites, all softened. by the intricate 
traceries of gold and silver, the embroidered patterns of 
porcelains famous all over the world. These fill the two huge 
staircases which descend from the extreme height of the stage, 
and between them, splashing from roof to floor, is the watertall 
of glass, through which twinkle innumerable lights, revolving, 
dancing, changing colour every moment, now green, now pink, 
now white, now blue, and ever and anon all of these, till the 
water seems to bubble over a bed of translucent mother-of-pearl. 
In front of this is the crowd of dancing fairies, themselves 
clothed in dresses varying the idea of the china. In mid-air the 
graceful Grigolati troupe sway rhythmically to the music, 
enveloped in a shower of silver rain. Crystals in profusion 
everywhere, reflecting a thousandfold the rays of light. 
Prodigious. 

The last scene is more difficult to describe, for the reason 
that it is less tangible, and herein lies its added attraction from 
the point of view of pure esthetics. M. Comelli, the artist who 
designed all these wonderful costumes, has gone to the Byzantine 
style for his robes and his mantles. On the silks and satins of 
these are innumerable sparkling gems of every possible tint, but 
all in the most delicate ofhues. They shimmer and glisten with 
every movement of the body, they send out sparks of fire of 
different colour at every turn. The stage scems smothered in 
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manual will be found to be of considerable assistance to those who take the wise 
course of consulting it. There are certain contentions in the treatise which are 
open to argument, notably on the subject of toe-clips. Mr. Hillier, while 
observing with truth that these accessories tend to impair a man’s style, yet 
fails to recognise the possibility of a man putting toe-clips to a legitimate’ use 
without detriment to his ankling. With nine-tenths of Mr. Hillier’s conten- 
tions, however, every experienced cyclist wil! agree, and the book may be 
cordially recommended to the consideration of every aspirant. 

It is always desirable that the cyclist should know as much as possible 
about the machine he 1ides and its appurtenances; wherefore any literature 
on the subject is deserving of welcome. Those who use Dunlop tyres can hardly 
complain of lack of information on the use and manipulation of those articles if 
they will take in hand the little manual, ‘* All About Dunlop Tyres for 1899,” 
issued by the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company. — It is copiously illustrated, and 
tells the reader everything he needs to know. THE PILGRIM. 
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animate diamonds, rubies, pearls, emeralds, sapphires, turquoises, 
amethysts, and the rest. Not in splotches of colour, but in 
fairylike elusiveness. Once again the fairies flying overhead, 
once again all the allurements which stage-managerial genius 
can bring to bear. 

These two are the chief spectacles; but anywhere else than 
at Drury Lane the Cave would be voted magnificent. Here, in 
a lurid, uncanny scene, with great red lamps burning, with 
flaming torches, with curious stalactites and weird phospho- 
rescent walls, the demons of wealth and golden sprites, clad in 
vivid reds and startling yellows, with black bats careering in 
mid-air, hold their gambols. Outside the Cave, a beautiful 
picture, has a more restful and a quieter charm. But it is 
splendid too. Down a winding hill march the forty thieves in 
splendid uniforms; the effect, as they fill the stage, rank 
upon rank, one above the other on the hillside, is very fine 
indeed. 

Then there is the Zoo, where the designers have given their 
humour full play. Celebrities well known to the public come in 
twos and threes, indulging in pantomime illustrative of the 
events with which their names are connected. Dethroned 
financiers, Munchausen-like explorers, gallant soldiers and daring 
marauders, Dumasian heroes, popular politicians, doubtful 
traitors and their traducers, all are recognised and appropriately 
applauded and hissed. Then the Demon lets the animals loose, 
and the humans fly for refuge to the cages. All sorts of quaint 
fancies here have vent. Birds and beasts, attired in humorous 
parodies of the clothes of men and women, take their places. 
The European Situation and the Egyptian Question are argued 
out in dumb-play by the Lion, the Eagle, the Bear, the Tiger, 
the Cock, the Crocodile, and the others. The Eagle, genus 
Americanus, and the Lion become bosom friends, to the 
delight of the audience. A very clever idea, admirably carried 
out. 

One naturally first considers the spectacular part of the 
Drury Lane pantomime, for by that, when all is said and done, 
it stands or falls. There is no chance of any fall this year. 
As to the story, it is treated in a frank spirit of vandalism. 
After the first scene or two, the fairy-tale goes by the board. 
The venue is changed to London, and residential chambers, the 
Zoological Gardens, and Newgate Prison supplant the picturesque 
East. One can see that fun will be developed in plenty; and 
though the libretto lacks charm and poetry and fantasy, and 
makes no attempt at literary grace, though the story is robbed 
of all prettiness and glamour, there is so much that lends itself 
to humorous treatment in it that pantomime audiences will 
probably not miss anything. The acting is excellent. Mr. Dan 
Leno, though far from his best on the first night—he was obviously 
ill-at-ease, and often ignorant of his words —yet showed conclu- 
sively how uproariously funny he will be. Even as it was, he had 
moments of overflowing humour, notably his parody of the 
Southern serenade. In Miss Nellie Stewart, Drury Lane has a 
dashing and attractive hero, who can sing and dance and 
possesses infinite vivacity. Miss Rita Presano was another 
handsome and go-ahead ‘ boy,’’ with style and animation. Miss 
Amelia Stone made a graceful Morgiana, Miss Evelyn Hughes 
a dainty Fairy Queen, and Mr. Herbert Campbell a broadly- 
humorous Zuleika, the captive maiden. 
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Mr. James M. Glover, whose pantomime music is always a 
model of gaiety and hilarity, has played, as usual, many tricks 
with his orchestra, and with many whimsical touches enlivens 
his score and lifts it above the common-place. Mr. Sturgess and 
Mr. Arthur Collins, who have written the ‘ book,” have not 
troubled their heads about anything save fun, and for that they 
have provided a capital groundwork. 








Wonderland” of its attractions. The erstwhile gloomy Opera 

Comique is a province of the réalm of Fairydom, with beauties as 
appealing in their quiet and modest way as the more obtrusive grandeurs of the 
States of Adelphi and Drury Lane. Years ago we first made the acquaintance 
of Alice ; and, being an immortal little person, she has not grown a day older. 
No more delightful entertainment than that given under the supervision of 
Mr. Horace Sedger could be imagined ; and if it is not crowned with success, 
then indeed has come the beginning of the end, when children are born grown 
up and the grown-ups have no desire to be young again. 

It would be almost an impertinence to say anything at this time of day 
about Lewis Carroli’s work, which, if his contemporaries—for he died but 
yesteryear—are not wofully mistaken, has already been placed in the bookcase 
of the immortals. Of the adaptation by Mr. Saville Clarke it is also a litt!e late 
in the day to speak. Of course he has not been able to bring all the elusive 
charm of the original to the footlights—what concrete representation can quite 
reproduce the ideal scenes and people one reads of and clothes with one’s own 
imagination, and the particular forms of beauty with which each reader fills in 
for himself the outlines provided by the author? But Mr. Clarke did his work 
admirably ; he preserved the fantasy, the spirit, the elf-like environment of it 
all; his work never jars on the most ardent admirer of the original ; and this is 
a very wonderful achievement. 


N OT all the glori:s and splendours of the pantomimes can rob ‘ Alice in 
iw] 
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So much depends in these delicate little gems on their setting. The setting 
at the Opera Comigue is all that one could wish, The children have been 
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MoussE OF HAM WITH FILLETED TURKEY. 


admirably) with red aspic, and garnish it with stars cut from cooked 

cucumber and hard-boiled white of egg, and leave it on ice until it is 
required. Dissolve hal! an ounce’of sheet gelatine in half a pint of creamy 
héchamel sauce, and add half a wineglass of Chablis to it. Pass a pound 
of cooked lean ham through a mincing machine, rub it through a fine wire 
sieve, and then mix it with the sauce; season with ce'ery salt, cayenne, and 
white pepper, and stir in half a pint of stiffly-whipped cream, ard then the 
whisked whites of two eggs, and add sufficient carmine to make the mixture a 
clear red ; stir it from time to time, and directly it shows signs of setting, pour 
it into the lined mould and place on ice until it is required. Cut the white 
meat of a braised turkey into neat fillets, mask them with aspic cream, and 
cover them with chopped truffle. Turn out the mousse, arrange the tuikey round 
it, and garnish the dish with chervil. 


4 INE a mould of a suital le size and shape (a bombe-shaped mould answers 


REMOULADE OF LOBSTER. 


Flavour some pale aspic jelly with cucumber vinegar, and colour it green ; 
fill some small open moulds with it, and put them aside until they are required. 
Make about a pint of thick mayonnaise sauce, and co'our it a pale green ; add to 
it a dessertspoonful each of finely-chopped gherkin and capers, a teaspoonful of 
__chopp-d tarragon and chervil, and the same quantity of parsley. Cut up two 
~ medium-sized lobsters into small pieces, and pour the sauce over them. Turn 
out the little jellies, fill them up with the prepared lobster, and place a little 
bunch of chervil in the middle of each ; surround them with finely-shred lettuce, 
or batavia, and garnish with red radishes cut into fancy shapes, 
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chosen with admirable care. They speak nicely, they act brightly, and they 
appear to enjoy it as much as their audience. There are several really clever 
mites among them. So, too, with the few ladies and gentlemen required in the 
cast. All are ‘‘in the picture,” all refined and merry. During the holiday 
time nothing could more fittingly be included in the round of pleasure for the 
holiday-makers than ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” especially as the entertainment 
ends with a rollicking harlequinade. 

‘*Dick Whittington ” at the Adelphi is a particularly good pantomime : 
handsome, funny, bright, and melodious. Spectacle there is in plenty, notably 
the scene of the Slave Market, a very gorgeous affair, with all kinds of brilliant 
and beautiful dresses, lively and stately dances, and the rest of it. Another 
delightful picture of quite a different kind is Highgate Hil, with the revels of 
the harvest, and the cutting of the corn before our very eyes. This is a lovely 
harmony in the tints of autumn, carried out with exquisite taste. Yet another 
fine scene is the Chepe in Winter, where the Lord of Misrule holds his rollicking 
sports--a very vivacious and attractive affair. A little later we see the Chepe 
again, but this time in Dick’s dream. Wooden houses and plastered beams give 
place to a vision of mother-o’-pearl. In this feerie scene comes a feerie Lord 
Mayor’s Show—based on the real thing, but beautified and idealised out of all 
knowledge. Here Dick sees himself on ho seback, and foresees his meeting 
with Alice on the steps of the Guildhall. This is another splendid stage eflect. 

The Deck of the Unicorn is a particularly solid ‘ set,” and here all sorts of 
gambols take place, ending with a mutiny which is quite dramatic. As to the 
acting, it is all that could Le desired. Miss Amy Auyarde is a handsome and 
vivacious Dick ; Miss Marie Montrose, a bright and merry Alice. Mr. Eastman 
and Mr. Lewis divide most of the fun between them, and very good fun it is. 
Mr. Horace Lennard has written a pretty and amusing libretto; Mr. Oscar 
Barrett’s music, of course, is all that pantomime music should be, and something 
more. 

Mr. Tree’s matinée at Her Majesty’s Theatre on the rgth inst., in aid of 
the Gordon Memorial Fund, will fill the house, in spite of the increased prices, 
for the attractions are of a very decided kind. Not only are we to see ‘‘ The 
Dancing Girl,” with most of the fine original cast, including Mr. Tree, Mr. Fred 
Terry, Mr. Fernandez, Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Rose Leclercq, and a charming 
new comer in the person of Miss Eva Moore, who will p!ay the character created 
by Miss Norreys; but Mr. Tree, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Seymour Hicks, 
Mr. Herbert Ross, Mr. Gerald Du Maurier, Mr. Hamilton Knight, Mrs. Ceci! 
Raleigh, and Miss Ellaline Terriss will play that funny old farce, ‘* The First 
Night,” which has not been seen in London for many years, and in which Mr 
Tree made his appearance in an amateur club performance at the Opera Comique, 
in the not too distant past. 

The news comes that Mr. Charles Wyndham has re-acquired the English 
rights of what may perhaps be described as the play of the century, ‘* Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” so that once again we may hope to see him as the swashbuckling, 
tender, lion-learted Gascon with the big nose. After Mr. Wyndham’s perfor- 
mance in ‘* The Jest,” it was not to be expected that he would neglect romance, 
and his appearance in ‘* Cyran»” will be awaited with interest. 

Good tidings also are those which tell us that we may hope to see that 
wonderful actress, Miss -Annie Russell, in her latest American success, 


. ‘*Catherine,” the adaptation from the French of Lavedan. Miss Russell, whose 


**Sue” won for her at once a great reputation among us, will find an earnest 
welcome on her return. PHG@BUS, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A DANCE SUPPER. 


TOMATOES A L’AMERICAINE. 


Place some small tomatoes in boiling water for a few minutes, then remove 
the skins and carefully scoop out the seeds, and drain the tomatoes well on a 
cloth. Mask them on the outside with aspic jelly, and when it has set 
arrange some narrow strips (sufficiently long to extend from the top to the base) 
of cooked cucumber on the tomatoes, leaving an equal space between each ; set 
the cucumber with jelly, and when it adheres firmly brush the tomatoes over 
again with aspic. Take the meat from the breast of a pheasant, and cut it up 
into small dice-shaped pieces ; add to :t half the quantity of cooked tongue cut 
up in the same way, and some crisp celery also cut into dice. To half a pint of 
creamy béchamel sauce, which is nearly cold, add a gill of pale aspic jelly, and a 
dessertspoonful of white wine ; pour the sauce over the pheasant, etc., and mix 
well. When it is quite cold fill the tomatces with the mixture, and scatier some 
chopped aspic sprinkled with parsley over the tops. Dish up the tomatoes on 
rings of aspic jelly, place some chopped red and golden aspic in the middle of 
the dish, and garnish at intervals with little bunches of cooked cucumber cut 
in strips. 

CANNELONS OF VEAL. 


Pound eight ounces of cooked chicken (or veal) in’ a mortar, with two 
ounces of panada, and the contents of a small jar of paté de foie gras ; moisten 
with a tal lespoonful of béchamel sauce, and rub the mix'ure through a sieve ; 
then season it with salt and pepper, and add a large teaspoonful of sherry. Cut 
some thin slices from a cooked fillet of veal, and trim them so that they are 
about four inches square (rather mo'e than less) ; place a thin slice of tongue (or 
ham) on each piece of veal, and cover with a layer of the farce prepared as 
above, and roll them up, securing them with a piece of thread, and then tie each 
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roll in a piece of buttered muslin, and let them simmer ver: gently in some good 
veal stock for an hour. Let the cannelons get cold, then remove the pieces of 
muslin and thread, and mask them evenly with yellow chaudfroid ; just before 
the sauce sets, decorate the top of each cannelon with some little star-shaped 
pieces of cooked cucumber, and half-moons cut from truffles, and, when the 
garnish is set, glaze the rolls with aspic. Arrange them lengthways on a silver 
dish, and surround with preserved artichokes filled with macedoine vegetables, 
dressed with mayonnaise. For the chaudfroid, add a quarter of a pint of thick 
velouté sauce to an equal quantity of whipped cream, and colour a delicate 
yellow with Mrs. A. B. Marshall's apricot colouring ; then add half a pint of 
cool aspic, and mix well. 
CHESTNUT CREAM A LA PRINCESSE. 

Make some lemon jelly, colour it a clear yellow, and line a plain Charlotte 
mould with it. When it has set, leave the mould in a basin of broken ice, and 
arrange the halves of some bottled apricots (setting each with a little jelly) in 
lines round the mould, with the side from which the stone was removed 
inwards. Leave the mould on ice until the fruit is thoroughly set, and then 
proceed to fill it with chestnut cream, prepared as follows : Roast some chestnuts 
until they are quite tender, let them cool, remove the shells and skin, and rub 
them through a sieve. Take half a pint of the chestnut purée and mix it with 
half a pint of thick custard in which half an ounce of sheet celatine has been 
dissolved ; whisk well; and pour in a large winvglassful of ap icot brandy, or 
maraschino, and then add half a pint of whipped cream ; colour the chestnut 
cream pale pink, and stir in four ounces of chopped glacé cherries, angelica, and 
alacé pineapp.e, which have been mixed together. 

Tipsy CAKE A LA VENITIENNE, 

Take a large round sponge cake which is a day old, cut off the top with a 
sharp knife, carefully remove the middle (taking care to leave the sides and 
bottom at least half an inch thick), and crumble it up and moisten it well with 
sherry. lace the cake on a silver dish, brush it over with melted apricot jam, 
and then stick some strips of pistachio nut over it in lines. Pour a little apricot 
brandy with a teaspoon over the inside of the cake, so as to slightly moisten it. 
Put a layer of raspberries, which have been preserved in svrup, at the bottom of 
the cake, then a layer of the soaked cake crumbs, and cover with whipped 
cream, tinted pink ; on the cream arrange some bottled aprico‘s, cut into quarters, 
then some more of the cake crumbs and a layer of yellow cream ; on this p'ace 
some bottled pineapple, cut into dice, and la.tly some whipped cream which has 
been coloured pale green; pile the cream up so that it stands above the top of 
the cake, and garnish round with a ring of glacé cherries. The cream should be 
slightly sweetened, and each portion of it should be flavoured with a different 
kind of liqueur syrup. CHARLOTTE Russe. 
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My DEAR RoGER,— 

At last Christmas week is over, and town is beginning 
to assume its more normal aspect, and the men one meets to 
greet one with a trifle less solemnity of manner. As I have 
said to you more than once, the average man, ia my opinion, 
resents the idea of being cheerful and light-hearted to order so 
strongly that, by a species of mental reaction, he makes himself 
purely miserable, not only on Christmas Day itself, but for 
weeks beforehand, and for at least a week following. This 
year I have managed to fight off the pervading sentiment more 
successfully than usual. On the day itself I dined with the 
Scropes, who, sensible middle-aged folk as they are, forbore 
the customary “ family dinner ” of flavourless turkey and stodgy 
plum-pudding, and took me to the Prince’s, where we had a 
remarkably good little dinner, just flavoured as it were, but not 
over-ridden, by the conventional Christmas fare. We sat late, 
and then, as the night was fine, walked as far on the way home 
as Hyde Park Corner. I hear the Scropes were by no means 
eccentric in choosing a restaurant for their festivity. I could 
see for myself that the Prince’s was crowded, and the same 
state of things prevailed at Willis’s, the Savoy, and all the 
better-known restaurants, so'I am told. 

I wrote a long letter to Jack’s boy in Montreal yesterday, 
and of course congratulated myself on saving 13d. on the postage. 
It seems to me that, though I abhor the practice now so pre- 
valent of dropping into tawdry sentiment at every mention of our 
colonies, nothing is better adapted to confirm the Imperialistic 
idea than this same universal penny postage within the Empire’s 
limits. Did you notice some statistics in the Times, by the way, 
which showed how large a proportion of letters posted on 
Christmas Day and the day after were under-stamped, the usual 
23d. stamp being still necessary in place of the 1d. one which is all 
that is now required? Is not this a curious proof of the apathy of the 


‘ public at large with regard to what they read in the newspapers ? 


The writing public is, 1 judge, co-extensive with the reading 
public, and yet though day after day the papers have been com- 
menting on the new postage, a large percentage of their readers, 
though selfishly interested in the subject, must have let all these 
references to it pass under their eyes unheeded, or not understood 
at least. 
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People are talking about the double démentis which have had 
to be made concerning reported utterances of the Queen within 
a few days. In both cases they might have deceived even the 
most suspicious, the authority in the one case being one of the 
leading newspaper editors of the country, in the other a former 
Court official, writing in a semi-religious magazine of the most 
stodgy order of respectability. In neither case did it seem to me 
worth breaking the established rule of neither confirming nor 
denying reported Royal utterances, as in the one case Lord 
Rosebery, who contradicted the statement that the Queen had 
begged him not to turn Conservative, was in no wise affected by 
the story which was carefully not given on his authority, while in 
the second, though couched in rather stilted language, the Maid 
of Honour’s report of the Queen’s thoughts about Peace at all 
events reflected what are well known'to be Her Majesty’s 
sentiments on the question of international war.. You know of 
course what pains are taken to prevent Court gossip filtering to the 
outside world. Maids of Honour have to give their word not only 
not to repeat anything they may hear or see during the perform- 
ance of their duties, but are even forbidden to keep a diary. Of 
course there is no tangible punishment should they err in this 
respect, but the Queen can at all events withhold the £ 1,000 which 
is her customary wedding present when one of her maids marries, 
and which custom has rendered more of the nature of a regular 
perquisite than an ordinary gift. 

You remember my introducing you to a Mr. Charles 
Douglas Slater when you were in town a year or twoago. He 
was then one of the managers of the Empire, but since then has 
taken charge of the Alhambra, which haunt of our boyhood had 
fallen into the sere and yellow and was far from retaining its old- 
time prestige. I met him in Piccadilly the other day and stopped 
to speak to him. He tells me that none of the leading music 
halls have had as prosperous a season as usual, and though he is 
credited with having steered his own craft into a current of 
success, he modestly told me he thought he ought to have done 
even more. However, he has paid off all the old debts, and a 
dividend of 7§ or 10 per cent. will probably find itself into the 
unaccustomed pockets of his shareholders, so I see no cause for 
grumbling. It is curious how uncertain the whole theatrical 
business is, the music hall portion in especial. I suppose it is 
dependent on so many exterior causes—weather, public prosperity, 
and so forth, besides the whims and fancies of the patrons—that 
even the cleverest manager may throw a blank where sixes 
might confidently be expected. 

I hope it concerns neither of us very nearly, but it is worth 
noting that on the rst came into operation that new law 
which is to make us temperate by Act of Parliament. The 
habitual drunkard in future, in place of being merely fined or 
imprisoned, is liable to be sent to a reformatory for curative 
and reformative treatment. This is really a legacy to the 
nation from poor old Jane Cakebread, whose exaggerated case it 
was which served as an object-lesson to convince the public that 
doctors are right when they hold that ‘habitual inebriety is as 
much a physical as a moral disease, or more so. 

I see Dr. Norman Kerr, whose views on this subject are 
well known through his standard book on ‘ Inebriety or Narco- 
mania,” has been saying what he thinks about the Bill and its 
probable effects to an interviewer. He holds that even in the 
upper strata of Society there are far more cases of habitual 
confirmed inebriety than we wot of, so secret is the vice among the 
upper classes. ‘* People,” says Dr. Kerr, ‘‘do not get drunk at 
dinner-parties and so forth, but it does not follow that they go 
to bed sober when they get home. People may take little or no 
liquor and yet be inebriates—slaves to such narcotics as chloral, 
morphine, chlorodyne, sulphonal, or others equally dangerous. 
This is especially true of ladies, some of them of the highest 
culture and refinement.” Iam inclined by my own observation 
to agree with this, especially so far as the new-fangled sedative 
and narcotic drugs are concerned. But Dr. Kerr points out 
very truly that so long as drinking or self-drugging is secret, 
neither the new or any other Act can prevent people ruining 
themselves or drinking themselves to death. The former Acts 
are powerless unless the inebriates voluntarily give themselves 
into the power of their friends and accept seclusion in an 
inebriates’ home. Dr. Kerr, 1 was interested to see, holds there 
is no specific cure for inebriety, though he holds that enforced 
seclusion and careful treatment approach nearer to a specific 
than any of the 200 others which have been put forward. 

Last Friday | had a surfeit of beauty. H—-— R—— sent me 
his ticket for the Press View of the Academy Winter Exhibition, 
and I had my own for the New Gallery Private View. I am 
always tempted by a Press View of pictures. It is the only way 
to see them properly and comfortably, when the rooms are prac- 
tically empty, and one can pass here and there and take up any 
point of view without being annoyed oneself or annoying anyone 
else. So off I went to see the Rembrandts, promising to myself 
to push on to the Burne-Jones Exhibition later, to see there the 
people as well as the pictures. With the Academy show I was 
frankly disappointed. England possesses a vast number of fine 
and not so fine Rembrandts, but none of them, even when 
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seen in solitary state, admit one to the full companionship of 
his genius as do the ‘ Night Watch” or the ‘Lesson in 
Anatomy.” Brought together, the effect is monotonously tame, 
to which perhaps the predominance of portraits contributes. 
Far different was the impression the second half of my after- 
noon gave me. One has never been able to thoroughly 
realise the fulness of Burne-Jones’s genius till one has been 
afforded an opportunity to see the wealth of performance of 
which it was capable. Not only in painting pure and simple, 
but in decorative work, such as stained glass, tapestry, and 
mosaic, one sees now what a wealth of poetry and imagination 
he offered to the world, which, after all, did not so illy appreciate 
him as some of his foolish friends endeavour to make out. 
Burne-Jones was one of the few—the very few—English painters 
the possession of whom the rest of the world envies us. 

Yours as ever, 


CHARLES TOWNLEY. 
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very moderate, and there is a terrible dearth of young blood in the 

ranks of our present-day so-called steeplechasers. Nearly all the horses 
which show any form over fences come from Ireland, where Home Rule is 
fortunately in force in matters of racing, and there is hardly a decent English- 
bred chaser in training. The Boxing Day meeting at Kempton Park naturally 
attracted a large crowd of holiday folk, but the sport was not of a very exciting 
nature, though backers must have had a high old time. 

Bob White. who, I suppose, ought to have the credit of being a promising 
young chaser in these degenerate days, won the Park Maiden Steep'echase, but 
he was receiving 5lb. from Josephus, who finished second, and all this form is 
very bad. Old Bach, who has come down in the world since he was once 
thought useful on the flat, won the Chiswick Selling Huidle Race, and, thanks to 
a doubt as to his soundness, was subsequently bought in for 155 guineas. Nine 
good-class hurdlers turned out for :he Christmas Hurdle Handicap, the betting 
being very close between Soliman, 12st. 7lb., and Yorker, 12st. 6lb. The last- 
named never looked like winning, and he probably cares no more for timber- 
topping than he does for racing on tle flat. Soliman, on the other hand, 
always liked the jumping business, aid is undoubtedly the best horse at the 
game in training at the present time. On this occasion he was always in a good 
place. and had his race safely won a long way from home. The five year old 
Mount Dalton, carrying 1ost. 2lb., was a good deal fancied, and not without 
reason, as he beat all the others, though he could make no impression on the 
winner, and the unlucky Bonnie Dundee, with Iist. mlb. in the saddle, was 
only a neck behind the second. The Twickenham Maiden Hurdle Race was 
won by the American-bred Gallatin, who is a smart youngster over ‘* sticks” ; 
and Lord Audley was made favourite for the Hampton Steeplechase, but 
jumping | adly, he was beaten by Model, who has won a few races of late without 
showing anything approaching to smartness, and who was giving him 4lb. 

The Sunbury Steeplechase Handicap on the second day showed up the 
miserable quality of our young steeplechasers with a vengeance. Of these, 
Punch Ladle and Bob White have been generally looked upon as promising five 
year olds. The first-named being in receipt of 15lb., and the last of 18lb., 
from old Ebor, they were made first and second favourites, Bob White being 
backed at 2 to 1, and Punch Ladle at 5 to 2, whilst 4 to I was on oter about 
the Australian gelding. The favourite was always jumping badly, and Punch 
Ladle was all abroad the moment he was collared, two fences from home, by 
Ebor, who, after fencing with all his old brilliance, won as he liked by five 
lengths. The most conspicuous quality of the majority of this season’s young 
chasers up to now has been their exceedingly bad jumping. The chestnut 
Lafayette, who looks like making one of the best of a terribly poor lot of five 
year olds, won the Mortlake Steeplechase for four year olds, but Baslow, who 
finished second, is very moderate. Rigo, who was third, jumped badly, and 
King’s Head, who alone looked like making a race with the winner, fell two 
fences from home. The Richmond Maiden Hurdle Race for three year olds 
was won by Heal, a well-bred son of Friar’s Balsam and a Plebeian mare, and he 
is evidently going to make a good horse over hurdles. The leading features of 
the two days’ sport were the good time backers must have had and. the 
superior class of the hurdlers that ran at the meeting to that of the cross-country 
performers, 

It is not far from Sunbury to Molesey Hurst, and on Friday, after a two 
days’ interval, partly filled by a merry little meeting in the Midlands, at Keele 
Park, we found ourselves back again on the banks of the Thames, and assisting 
at a capital afternoon’s sport at that well-ordered rendezvous Hurst Park. I 
have often been told that the Australian Corrigan is a good horse, but whether 
that be so or not, he did not perform like one in the Ferry Sieeplechase Plate, in 
which, with a 24lb. pull in the weights, he could never get within hail of Cathal, 
and also finished behind the very moderate Organ Grinder on even terms. . Odds 
were naturally laid on the winner, seeing that he had only three third-rate 
opponents to beat, and in this sort of company no weight is ever likely to stop 
him. I somehow doubt if he will ever win a Grand National, however, and I 
never thought him quite a “ Liverpool ” horse, well as he ran among the moderate 


[wer was plenty of sport last week, such as it was, but the class was 
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lot that Wild Man from Borneo beat in 1895. Swaledale looked to me like 
winning the Christmas Handicap Hurdle Race, although Wales and The Possible 
were preferred to him in the market. Very well he ran, too, under his 
12st. Ilb., and it was only by a neck that he failed to give 221b. to Glenalmond, 
who is trained by Sir Charles Nugent at Boveridge. 

With the possible exception of Shaker, undoubtedly the best steeplechaser 
in training at the present time is that beautiful little mare, Parma Violet. She 
jumps like a cat, stays well over fences, and sets weight at defiance. She is a 
good illustration of what an animal who jumps with perfect ease to itself can 
accomplish over a country. That wonderful performer, Seaman—a bulldog 
of a horse, as poor ‘*‘ Farmer” Linde once described him to me—was another. 
On Saturday last she had only Cloonflyn, Lord Arravale, the ence useful 
Nepcote, and Lahore to beat, it is true, but she was carrying 12st. 7]b., and 
giving them 32lb., 24lb., glb., and Iglb. respectively. She ran her race in her 
usually smooth, effortless fashion, had the measure of her four opponents 
a long way from the end, and cantered home the easiest winner imaginalle. 
If Parma Violet is a flier over three miles of country, so is the other 
Irish-bred mare, Sweet Charlotte, at a mile less. In spite of her 12st. 7lb., 
she was made favourite for the Old Year Handicap Steeplechase, though per- 
sonally I could not see kow she was to give 35lb. to Mount Dalton, who had 
run second to Soliman in the Christmas Hurdle Handicap at Kempton Park, if 
he could jump fences at all. He showed in running that he could do so, and he 
naturally won easily, though the game Irish mare ran exceedingly well, and 
finished second, a long way in front of the overrated Breemount’s Pride, to 
whom she was conceding 18lb., and four «thers. Gallatin was naturally made 
favourite for the Juvenile Hurdle Race, although he was giving 1olb. to all his 
opponents. He made the whole of the running in his usual style to the last 
hurdles, where the weight told, and Imbroglio, a son of Breadknife, won by two 
lengths from Zethos, with Black Maria third. It was a bad day for backers, 
who must have dropped most of their Kempton Park winnings. The principal 
lessons that we learned during the week were that Soliman, Swaledale, and 
Heal ought to be followed over hurdles, that Mount Dalton is useful just now 
either over ‘‘ sticks” or fences, and that the old steeplechasers will probably go 
on beating the youngsters to the end of the season, unless some good four year 
olds come out this spring to improve upon the reputation of those a year senior 
to themselves ; though it must te admitted that the character of that age’s repre- 
sentatives is partially redeemed by two such really good performers as Parma 
Violet and Shaker. 

Although there never has been, within my recollection, any fashionable sire 
who so consistently got soft, cowardly, nen-staying stock as Hermit, I have 
never ceased to point out in these notes that his children have always been 
natural jumpers, and that his sons make the best sires of steeplechasers at the 
stud.. Last week’s results were a good illustration of this. Bob White, by 
Hazlehatch ; Gallatin, by St. Blaise; Orange Pip, by Ascetic ; Hypocrite, by 
Friar’s Balsam ; and Heal, by the same sire, and therefore all grandsons of the 
sensational Derby winner of 1867, between them won five out of the twelve 
events at Kempton Park. One point worth noticing about Ascetic’s children is 
that they all go on improving until they are eight or nine years old; and perhaps if 


. the two and three year olds of the Hermit tribe were given more time, and not 


subjected to such early forcing, they would do better than they hitherto have 
done. And in this connection Lord Durham’s views are worth remembering. 

When the Jockey Club liave adopted the starting machine, have stopped the 
early racing of two year olds, and restored half-mile races for babies of that age, 
our horses will soon begin to grow stouter, bolder, and less hysterical. 

At Lingfield on Friday Coffee Cooler may win the Yuletide Handicap 
Hurdle Race ; and on Saturday Shaker can hardly lose the Weald Handicap 
Steeplechase, if he runs. OurTpost. 


Orr Field ~ 








been a little f.ost, a good deal of rain, some wins, and one or two 

of those perfect days which can only be enjoyed in England in 
winter-time. | Under these circumstances sport has been varied. The best run 
news of which has reached me so far was in North Cheshire, where Lora 
Enniskillen and F. Gosden, who is, I believe, a son of old Gosden, the K.H. 
to whom the Southwold pack owe so much, have been showing great sport. 
But of this more anon, for first a little budget of various odds and ends of 
hunting gossip must be unfolded. Tom Firr is going on well, and is staying at 
Bournemouth for the benefits of sea and climate. 

The Mas‘er of the Quorn is in the saddle, and will now be able again to 
show us the way over the big places, though strained muscles need care for 
some time. Another invalid Master has been out for a gen:le ride with hounds, 
Lord Willoughby de Broke having been allowed to make a short day, but not, of 
course, to hunt the hounds, though rumour says he ad blow his horn. In the 
meantime Lord Southampton, once a great forward player at polo, has been 
acting as Master, and, as he is generally nearer to the hounds than anyone else, 
is well qualified for the position. From the far West I hear that Mr. Austen 
Mackenzie’s dog pack have arrived at Badminton, where they are much admired, 
as, indeed, they well may be, for no pack have been the object of more thought 
and care than those which have hunted the Woodland Pytchley for nearly twenty 
years. 

‘‘ We are hunting every day and having good sport,” says my Wiltshire 
correspondent. _ IIl-luck still pursues the Quorn, for our ac:ing huntsman, Fred 
Gabbetis, has been laid up from the effects of a fall, and Walter Kite, the ‘second 
whipper-in, had to take his place when the Quorn were at Loughborough 
Market Place. This Christmas meet at Loughborough was one of the many 
kindly and popular actions of Lord Lonsdale, and it is perhaps hardly necessary 
to say that Captain Burns-Hartopp, who understands the Leicestershire people’s 
love of sport as well as anyone, at once fell in with the proposal to keep up the 
custom. Mr. Thomas Mayo, so well known in the county as a leading member 
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of the Loughborough Council, entertained the Hunt and his fellow-councillors. 
The badness of the weather did not prevent a crowd from assembling to the 
number of some two or three thousand, but a good many hunting men and 
women were kept away, and the spectacle was scarcely as good as usual. 
Loughborough means training for me, so I did not go, and may pass 
over the sport with a light pen, since hearsay runs scarcely bear decanting 
into. writing. Let me then turn to a first-hand account, which I 
extract from the letter of one who saw the gallop and may be trusted 
generally to ride near the top of the hunt. —_** With floods out everywhere, the 
smallest streams running bank high, Cheshire rode deep on the day we met at 
Bradfield, in the Nantwich country. Hounds, therefore, had the Lest of horses 
all day. Aston Gorse was full of foxes, one to every hound almost, and the 
abundance of the quarry seemed likely to interfere with sport. Fred Gosden, 
whe has got some of his father’s knack with hounds, managed to get his pack 
together and settle them on to one fox out of the five that were running about 
in all directions. Cheshire in wet weather rides deep, but it carries scent, and 
as the hounds got together on the line they dashed forward with the chiming 
ripple of sound that tells of scent and pace. The landmarks as they appear soon 
show that we are out of our country, or rather in that part of it hunted by 
Mr. Corbet, for the Cheshire country is like the republic in France—one and 
indivisible—and whether we follow the North or the South pack we are all 
members of the ‘Cheshire’ Hunt, and wear the green collar proudly. These 
reflections, of course, were made afterwards, my real thought at the 
time being whether the young horse had condition to last long at 
the pace and with the soft ground, a speculation which was speedily brought 
to a close by hounds throwing up their heads. ‘Youth in the morning, 
old age in the afternoon’ was the advice of my old colonel to his subalterns as 
to the arrangement of their steeds when they went a-hunting, and I have 
followed it ever since, and lucky for me it was on Tuesday, since I had age and 
condition in the good gallop that followed. A fox, disturbed no doubt by 
hounds, in the first run was viewed near the Hall at Ashbrooke. Gosden took 
his hounds to the holloa, and getting them on the line without hurry or confusion, 
they settled to run hard at once. Shaking their coats as they scrambled out on 
the far side of the river, hounds raced away for Minshull Vernon ; turning right 
handed, they drove their fox through Redhall Wood and right into the southern 
division of the country again, past Baron Schroeder’s gates, and killed in the 
gardens at Alvaston. Hounds ran right away from us, and no one would have 
been up to see the fox broken up had not a well-known hunting farmer seen 
hounds pressing, and getting his horse nicked in, was in time to see the finish.” 
This was luck, though not equal to that of Captain and Mrs. Hanwell, who on the 
last day of his leave saw an entire forty minutes with the Meynell all by themselves. 
I am quite sure Captain ‘‘Jack” Hanwell took every advantage of this opportunity, 
which comes so seldom to the hunting man. It may perhaps be gathered from 
the variety of the above that the personal experiences of the writer are scanty, 
and this is indeed the truth. 

The Quorn at Gaddesby one day before Christmas drew a big field, and 
though the assembly, taken as an opportunity for seasonable greetings, was all 
that could be desired, the going was very treacherous. “There were many blank 
draws, including Ashby Pastures, one of the most charming of coverts, with all 
the beauties of a wood and none of the disadvantages. Fifty acres or there- 
abouts will not hold a fox and the Quorn pack on the drive. Passing over the 
long string of blank draws (there was a fox in Thorpe Trussells), we at length 
drew up on the hill to see Gartree Hill drawn. A fox was there, and he went away 
over Burton Flats and ran a ring back to the covert again. Making a longer day 
than is wise with one horse, and watching the hounds hunting a shifty scent 
carefully and well, a half-tried horse slipped up on taking off and rolled over, 
or rather through, a fence, bringing my leg in contact with a sharp stake, so that 
1 am reduced to a garter, or rather a ‘* puttee,” twisted Inaian Cavalry fashion, a 
capital thing for a slightly-injured leg that wants nursing, and a quiet, well- 
mannered: pony. This is my lot, the doctor says for a fortnight, I say a 
week. Thus equipped I went to Croxton Park for the last Belvoir 
Wednesday of 1898. The day’s sport was made to suit me. Coston only 
just saved its reputation by yielding a fox at the last moment. Hounds were 
being actually blown out when a holloa from the bottom end brought them 
flying back. The Belvoir pack are always quick away, but the scent needed 
some working, and the old Belvoir saying, ‘‘ Weather gauge for work,” came 
tack to me as I watched some of his descendants settle down and go to the 
head, and hunt every yard, every inch of the way across Croxton Park. There 
it was beautiful to see the pack stick to their line, only two or three couples 
giving way to temptation when a fresh fox sprang up and doubled back into 
Ling’s Gorse. From Croxton the pack were close to their fox, and went off 
through Bescaby and up to Sproxton at a fair pace. The line is a familiar one, 
and, waking up the old pony, I got to hounds at a pace which was hardly 
consistent with prudence. A long check gave discretion time to assert itself, and 
I left them reluctantly as a good cast of Capell’s hit off a line which, however, 
was so faint as to suggest that the fox, like 1898, was gone beyond recall. 

The wave of good sport that swept over the Southdown country up to tie 
middle of last month seems now to have deserted us, and we are left with nothing 
but an ebbing tide of very moderate luck. Last week’s hunting is a case in 
point, and during the four days that hounds took the field no brilliant run 
occurred to give character to the dreary mediocrity of the proceedings. To cast 
back, therefore, over the fortunes of the week is no pleasant task, and to write 
of Monday—a long way the worst day of the four—is only to renew ‘‘ the sad 
remembrance of our fate.” A Boxing Day crowd assembled at the trysting-place, 
Ditchling Beacon, while the Downs for miles round were freely sown with a 
heterogeneous collection of foot people who had come out to see ‘ the dogs” 
run (to use their own vernacular). In this, however, they were singularly 
disappointed ‘ome Patch was blank, likewise Stanmer Park and its neigh- 
bouring gorses ; no better luck awaited hounds at the little coverts near Street, 
Plumpton Reed-bed, and Warringore Wood. At a quarter to four a fox was 
observed in the open near Coombe Hall, and, after being chased up to the Downs 
and back again, Warringore Wood and the lengthening shadows offered him a 
safe retreat. 

On Wednesday the meet was at Glynde, and so the Rough with its adjacent 
coverts were first called upon ; but it was not until the little osier-bed between 
Ringmer and Glyndebourne was reached that hounds found. Now ofall the worst 
hills in Sussex those near Glynde are a long way the most aggravating, for they 
are quite detached from the rest of the Downs, with the result that to go up to 
the top of them is like going up in a balloon—one is bound to come down again. 
On the other hand, if one does not venture the ascent it is ten to one hounds give 
one the slip, and probat.ly enter the vale at some unexpected spot. Of course 
our fox of Wednesday must needs seek shelter on these very hi.ls, instead of 
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taking a good line in that beautiful Ringmer country. I have no verv bad 
opinion of our quarry, however, for he soon came down again, and would 
undoubtedly have shown us some good sport had he not got headed at Stoneham. 
He then went back to Glyndebourne, and as he was once more setting his mark 
towards the vale, he got headed back right into the mouths of the eager bitches. 
A piece of rape at Glynde produced the next fox, a miserable diminutive speci- 
men of his race, and his heart was well in proportion to his exterior, for he did 
nothing but run backwards and forwards between the coverts by the Lewes road. 
He subsequently went to the Lacys, and there managed to effect his escape. 

We often read of a Pytchley Wednesday with its big crowd, but surely it 
cannot be worse than a Southdown Friday, for it must be remembered that in 
Leicestershire there is more room to ride than in Sussex, where much of the 
vale country is so cramped. An even larger number of people than usual 
turned up at Friday’s meet at Henfield, and on such an occasion one might well 
exclaim, ‘‘ Save me from my friends.” A certain section of the field seemed 
to ride to hounds on the following principle : If you don’t jump on somebody, 
somebody will jump on you. Kickers were also extremely numerous, and I 
saw one gentleman have an exceedingly narrow escape from a broken leg. If 
on a Friday hounds will only run, the company soon becomes select ; but no 
such luck fell to our lot on this occasion. The Chestham Park coverts, and 
others in the neighbourhood, were drawn before a fox could be found. But 
presently one was viewed in the open, and ‘hounds were quickly put on his line. 
When Henfield Common was reached scent failed, and the little bitches were 
forced to acknowledge defeat. On Paddock Wood proving blank we trotted off 
to Hooe Wood, and a fox soon led us to Horton Rough. But turning 
back he ran by Tottington Wood to the open country beyond. A few delicious 
minutes were enjoyed as hounds ran on towards Perching Sands. Here I think 
our quarry must have been headed, for he turned short back to Truleigh Osier- 
bed, and the pack never made much of his line afterwards. X. & Y. 
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GOLDEN ROD (SOLIDAGO). 

[To THE Epiror oF *fCouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I note one of your correspondents enquiring about golden rod (Solidago). 
It is a large family belonging to the Nat. Ord. Composite, principally natives 
of America, all hardy, perennial, and most easily grown, They vary in height 
from 18in. to 8ft., all with yellow flowers, flowering in autumn. The best are 
Virgaurea, Shorti odora, and Canadense.—AMOs PERRY. 

AARON’S ROD. 

[To THE Eviror oF ** Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of December 24th a question was asked you about a plant 
known as Aaron’s Kod. The plant in question is Verbascum Thapsus, belonging 
to the Nat. Ord. Scrophulariaceez, and is known under several names, viz., 
Adam’s Flannel, Blanket Leaf, Cowes Lungwort, Jacob’s Staff, Shepherd’s Club 
(the above names are taken from Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening”), The 
plant is indigenous to Britain, and in a wild garden is very pretty, with its long 
spike (about 3ft. high) of yellow flowers and woolly leaves, and when in fu'l 
flower resembles a rod; hence the name Aaron’s Rod.—H. KEMPSHALI. (head- 
gardener to Sir Charles Isham, Bart., Lamport Hall, Northampton). 


RETRIEVER REFUSING 10 TOUCH WOODCOCK, 

[To THE EpITor oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” | 
S1r,—Having noticed the letter in your paper-—Country Lirf£, which I take 
in—of December 31st, in case you care to mention the following to the gentleman 
who has written asking about a retriever refusing to retrieve a woodcock, I wish 
to say that I have a retriever that is perfect in every way. He woud never 
retrieve either woodcock or snipe if left to himself, though he was so well broken 
he would pick one up if you were close to him, but would drop it directly your 
head was turned. In Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey’s book, ‘‘ Letter to Young 
Shooters,” I happened to see a paragraph saying what I know to be a fact, that 
many retrievers will not retrieve woodcock or snipe, but that if you cooked one 
and made the dog eat it, he would probably retrieve. I did this myself, 
taking a woodcock, plucking it, and then having it cooked, and cut up, witn all 
the inside left in. In my own case I had to starve my retriever for about two 
nights and a day before he would eat it, the smell being very strong. The next 
day after he had eaten it (purely from starvation), the dog retrieved a dead 
woodcock, and ever since will hunt for and retrieve either woodcock or snipe in 
the same way as other game.—E. G, H. ATHERLEY, Major. 


S1r,—A friend of mine tells me that he has been writing to your charming 
paper describing the curious conduct of his retriever in refusing to fetch a wood- 
cock. I was able to assure him that I can corroborate what he says, for I 
too have a dog that shows the same repugnance to retrieve a woodcock, though 
he will readily retrieve a snipe. I do not know what the reason may be, but 
have a suspicion that it may have something to do with the soft feathers that 
cling close to the woodcock’s body. I am inclined to attribute his action to 
this cause, because he shows exactly the same dislike to touching a wood- 
pigeon. From his antics on the few occasions on which I have succeeded in 
inducing him to bring one of these Jatter birds, I am convinced that it is the 
soft fluffy feathers that bother him, for I have seen him picking his teeth, as it 
were, after the operation, that is to say, scraping away with his fore paws at his 
teeth and gums, evidently in order to rid them of the clammy sticking feathers, 
and at the same time snuffling and sneezing violently, as if to blow the fluff out 
of his nostrils. Of course the woodcock does not carry the same density of 
soft feathers as the wood-pigeon, but he has a close, warm covering of them 
under his outer feathers, so that it is not difficult to imagine that the reason 
may be the same in both cases. —P, FINCH, 
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A BEES’ NEST. 
[To TRE Epirorx or * Country LIFE.”} 

S1r,—The wild bees’ nest shown in the accompanying illustration, suspended 
from the small branches of a medlar tree, was built by a swarm which settled 
there in the mid ile of June, and, as can ‘be seen from the picture, took the form 
of a long oval bag, the entrance being through a number of indentations in the 
bottom. By the end of September it was full of honey, and had swelled toa 
large size, afier which it appears that the bees took refuge in the interior and 
began to devour the fruit of their summer’s labour, as its dimensions 
visibly decreased. At the beginning of November, when the photograph was 
taken, it was not more than half its original size, and an attempt was made to 
take the nest, the idea being to extract the remainder of the honey and preserve 
the shell as a curiosity. Unfortunately the bees had chosen a position which 
was practically inaccessible, for the medlar tree on which the nest was built 
overhangs an almost perpendicular bank, and in the efforts to reach it the comb 
was dislodged, and fell to the ground, where it broke up into many pieces. 
Although many similar cases have been known, it is undoubtedly a curious and 
uncommon occurrence, and it would have been interesting to observe whether 
the nest and bees would have survived the storms and cold of the present winter. 
The photograph was taken by myself on the day on which the nest was 
destroyed.—-F. TALBor PONSONBY. 





PYGMY CARTRIDGES. 
(To THE Eprror oF **Counrky LIFE.”] 

Sik,—I am constantly reading the arguments for and against the so-called pygmy 
caitridges, and have made some small trial of them myself. The outcome of it 
all is that the charge of ‘ balling ” seems pretty well established ; but on the 
other hand it seems generally admitted that they are good cartridges, so much 
so that some have had pygmy cartridges made of the full leng.h, or, if that is 
perpetrating a ‘* bull,” have used the pygmy charge in full-length cases. But 
the great value of the pygmy is the light weight. It seems, then, that the 
pygmy is a good cartridge, but to get the best effects guns have to be bored 
‘*according ”—that is to say, with short cartridge chambers. It appears that 
the reason of the shot balling is the gap between the end of the cartridge and 
the shoulder where the chamber narrows to the barrel. But for this gap it is 
generally conceded that pygmies would not ball any more than other cartridges. 
My object in writing this letter, then, is to suggest that a circular pad or ring 
of metal of the required size might be let into the chamber of an ordinary size 
so as to make it fit the pygmy. Why not ?—ENQUIRER. 

{There is ingenuity in ‘* Enquirer’s” suggestion, but we doubt whether 
there would be safety in it if it were practically carried out. While the pad lay 
strictly in its place all might be well. But would it so remain? We think it 
more than doubtful. And if it were displaced a terrible explosion would be 
almost inevitable. Even the smallest and lightest object, such as a leaf repressing 
the escaping gas, is a source of danger and accident. How much more, then, 
a bit of metal? We have answered ‘‘ Enquirer’s ” ‘* Why not?” to the best of 
our ability ; but a practical gun-maker is the person to whom he ought to 
address it.—Eb.] 
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Nature Deceives Art. 

“ HREWD art critics will note a common fault in landscapes 
painted this winter. The leafless trees are too solid. In 

y~ December and January the distant elm or oak should form 
only a spectral fringe against the sky, like filmy seaweed ona card. 
In midwinter woodland even should look bleak and thin, giving 
the beholder that sensation of nakedness and coldness which we 
describe as ‘a wint'ry feeling.” This year, however, vegetation 
had by the middle of December come to a state fit for March; 
and though only the minutely observant eye may notice the 
portliness of the individual twigs, whose buds are near to 
bursting their winter overcoats, the multitude of such twigs upon 
each branch of a large tree makes a marked difference in its 
solidity of outline and the density of its inner.shades. . The 
swelling of the twigs has, too, changed the keynote of the 
landscape’s colour to that undertone of ruddiness which heralds 
the dawn of spring. This can be seen most clearly in glancing 
down a quickset hedge, whose midwinter hue should be sepia, 
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but this year is Vandyke brown with a dash of umber. Thus ofa 
winter landscape truthfully painted now, the critic of the future 
will justly say that the snow may be that of January, but the 
trees are those of March. 


Tue Earty PLant Gets EATEN BY THE BIRD. 


Not that the plants make profit by premature publication of 
their spring secrets. Pear blossom among Christmas decora- 
tions (a branch in bloom was cut from one of my pear trees on 
December 25th), rows of raspberry bushes thick with bright 
fresh leaves early in December, lilacs unfolding their swollen 
buds, and brambles with 6in. green shoots reaching for New 
Year sunlight, apple, hawthorn, birch, and alder, deceived by 
‘ spring’s hope eternal ” several months too soon, may all suffer 
severely later. Apart from the injury of frost, all kinds of birds 
will in hard times eke out 4 meal from the buds which have 
commenced to swell, especially selecting those of trees which 
bear edible fruits, as though some of the virtue of ripe cherry, 
haw, or apple were to be found even in the small beginnings of 
the leaf clusters which will shelter the flower destined to form 
the fruit. 

THE GARDEN FOR WINTER. 


In unseasonably mild winter months the wise owner of a 
garden reaps a special reward for intelligence. His neighbours’ 
gardens are regulated according to the calendar, tempered by the 
convenience of the gardener. When work is scarce in other 
directions the autocrat of the potting-shed has a hawk’s eye for 
lawns and flower-beds that ‘ want doing up a bit,” and he swoops 
upon them accordingly. His idea of ‘‘ doing up” a garde. is to 
convert it into the semblance of a large new billiard-cloth with 
an edging of symmetrical mud pies. Rescue a fragment of 
your garden from the tyranny of his rake, and make it a place 
where you can, as he says, ‘ grow all kinds of stuff’; and you 
will have discovered a source of joy all the year round. In 
winter, instead of smooth brown mould on which a single pebble 
irritates the eye like an ink-stain on a new table-cloth, you have 
—a garden. All kinds of perennials are there fighting the season 
in their hardy way, and there is no single day in all the ‘‘ dead” 
months of the year that you cannot profitably go out to see how 
your garden is getting on. 


StyLEs IN GARDENS. 


In a perennial border, which the hireling gardener must not 
touch, there should be in December certain gaps where annuals 
are planted yearly; but during last month these spots were the 
greenest of all. Self-sown seeds had germinated and produced 
a luxuriant crop of “next year’s” seedlings. By the middle of 
December, next June’s poppies were 6in. high. Even in snow-time 
you can recognise the outlines of your friends sleeping under their 
humped coverlet, and here and there some stouter herb stands 
erect with its crown of snow, while the ruddy tones of even leaf- 
less shrubs happily relieve the dead monotony of white. And 
when the snow melts and the sun shines, your perennial border 
is a never-failing surprise packet of success. The failures can 
only fail once; the successes succeed from year to year and 
multiply. By this means you gather round you a congenial 
circle of friendly plants which suit your neighbourhood and 
appreciate your hospitality. If you leave it to the gardener, it 
does not matter much whether you live at Land’s End or John 
o’ Groats: calceolarias, geraniums, lobelias, echeverias, and 
so on and so on, he will ring the changes for you without once 
thinking that perhaps there is some reason why nightingales do 
not sing at Aberdeen or ptarmigan swarm in the Valley of the 
Thames. 

Birps AND BeErRIEs. 


Berries used to be one of the chief adornments of a garden 
in winter; but with the multiplication of birds under the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Act the preservation of edible berries on a 
showy scale is no longer easy. It is better, of course, to have 
the birds than the berries; but this winter it has been rather 
aggravating to see that the birds eat the berries most when 
they want them least. It is this habit which has given rise to 
the popular belief that severity of winter is betokened by 
abundance of berries, for undoubtedly more berries remain until 
Christmas, when we usually have them much in evidence, when 
the winter is severe, whereas in a mild autumn the birds gobble 
them up. The explanation is that the birds do not like unripe 
berries, and in severe weather they remain half ripe for a long 
time, waiting for the warmth. On the other hand, the folly of 
predicting a severe winter from the show which there may be 
of berries in September has been well illustrated this time, 
when the papers were at first full of Arctic predictions because 
berries were so abundant, and two months later were quoting 
the “phenomenal” absence of berries as evidence of the 
‘abnormal mildness”’ of the season. It is a pretty conceit that 
Providence should apportion the berry crops to the needs of the 
birds; but anyone who has seen six young blackbirds all at 
work at once on a mountain ash tree on a warm autumn day 
will realise that it does not fit facts. E. K. R. 






































































